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OF Scotland’s capital Sir David 
Wilkie, friend of Scott and Raeburn, 
once said: ‘What the Tour of 
Europe was necessary to see else- 
where I now find congregated in one 
City. Here are alike the beauties of 
Prague and Salzburg, here are the 
romantic sites of Orvieto‘and Tivoli, 
and here is all the magnificence of 
the admired bays of Genoa and 
Naples. Here, indeed, to the poetic 
fancy, may be found realised the 
Roman Capitol and the Grecian 
Acropolis ! ’ 

Despite man’s latter-day excres- 
cences and thoughtless demolitions, 
Wilkie’s picturesque commentary 
remains largely apposite, at least so 
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far as the overall picture is con- 
cerned, and Edinburgh remains an 
extraordinarily fascinating city set in 
an evocative and exciting geographical 
situation, a city in which medieval 
concepts and Georgian ones are 
curiously merged, where materialist 
necessity is married to an almost 
eccentric regard for historical associa- 
tion, and where it is still possible to 
live in a comparatively civilised 
atmosphere. 

In its ‘Old Town’ the capital of 
Scotland has a splendid foil for the 
newer, more extensive quarters on 
the north side of Princes Street 
Gardens ; it is the administrative and 
historic core of the Northern King- 











dom, and as such it deserves to be 
treated with more respect and less 
romantic lip service than heretofore. 
From it came our seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century ancestors in 
search of light and air and a better 
life, bursting out of their medieval 
skyscrapers, or Lands, to expand in 
rows of chaste Palladian houses, to 
worship in ‘pagan’ temples and 
meet in pseudo-Roman assembly 
halls. 

The ‘New Town,’ linked to the 
old by the North Bridge and an 
‘earthen mound,’ was not an exotic 
growth, not a sudden inspiration, but 
the outcome of many centuries of 
gradual evolution in the understand- 
ing and practice of stonemasonry and 
town-planning in Scotland. In the 
days of the Auld Alliance, the dis- 
solution of which occurred exactly 
four hundred years ago, French 
‘masters’ trained our masons and 
sculptors, imparting to them a 
continental attraction for building 
in stone; and thus there developed 
a local style that found its finest 
expression, before the Reformation, 
in the design of the crown-steeple of 
St Giles’ Church, and, at the Restora- 
tion, in the re-fashioning of the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse under Sir 
William Bruce, the first bona fide 
Scots architect and a contemporary 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

These traditions, established in 
Gothic times, re-established in the 
Caroline hey-day, culminated in the 
works of William Adam and his sons 
in the eighteenth century, and in 
the grandiose laying out of a whole 
Georgian city where no city had been 
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previously. The idea had actually 
been suggested much earlier, by 
James, Duke of York and Albany, 
brother of Charles II., and worked 
out in some detail by the Jacobite 
Earl of Mar, many of whose pro- 
posals, including the provision of 
a long, one-sided boulevard where 
Princes Street is today, were incor- 
porated in the final plans drawn 
up by James Craig in 1767. The 
future James VII. and II., who for 
nearly four years held Court in 
Holyroodhouse as High Commis- 
sioner, gave permission to the 
city to extend its ‘ royalties,’ and 
granted the Corporation ‘ cellarage,’ 
that is a tax upon basements project- 
ing under the King’s highway, of 
which Edinburgh had, and has, a 
plethora. He also advocated the 
building of the North Bridge, an 
essential part of the adopted project ; 
and if the Royal House of Stewart 
had maintained its position no doubt 
this particular ploy would have been 
undertaken by the Principal Master 
Mason to the Merry Monarch, 
Robert Mylne, builder of Holyrood 
under Sir William Bruce and 
descendant of an illustrious line of 
native craftsmen. 

As things turned out, the old North 
Bridge was designed by Robert 
Mylne’s great-grandson, William 
Mylne, who subsequently became 
water engineer to the city of Dub- 
lin and lies buried in the grounds 
of St Catherine’s Church in the 
Irish capital. His brother, another 
Robert, planned the village of Inver- 
aray, in Argyll, designed Blackfriars 
Bridge in London, was surveyor for 











St Paul’s Cathedral, water engineer 
to the city of London, and architect 
of St Cecilia’s Music Hall in Edin- 
burgh, which brings me back where 
I started, in the Old Town. 

St Cecilia’s is said to have been 
copied from the theatre at Parma, in 
Italy, though which theatre I am not 
quite sure; for there are two, one 
imitating Palladio’s famed Teatro 
Olimpico at Vicenza, and the other, 
dating from the Regency of Napo- 
leon’s widow, Marie Louise, which 
is the existing Opera House. In any 
event, it is a subdued ‘ classical’ 
design with an oval ceiling and 
colonnaded interior, and one of 
several New-Town-type structures 
in the Old Town ; Parliament House 
is another, and so are the much 
debated houses in George Square. 
George Square was the first compre- 
hensive exercise in eighteenth-century 
planning and architecture in Edin- 
burgh, and served as a sort of ‘hors 
d’ceuvres ’ for things to come. 

The official plan for Georgian 
Edinburgh did not exclude the 
cramped Old Town, but gave it a 
relatively important role to perform. 
The City Chambers, conceived as the 
Royal Exchange, were built there ; 
and the Tron Kirk, masterpiece of 
John Mylne, Principal Master Mason 
and Gunner to Charles I. and Charles 
II., was planned as the central feature 
of a great octagon, with a wide 
thoroughfare leading to the Univer- 
sity, itself intended to stand in a 
crescent with arms outstretched to 
welcome travellers from the south. 
Had these far-reaching and sensible 
schemes been achieved, the citizens 
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of Edinburgh would probably not be 
involved in so many acrimonious 
disputes, and George Square, even 
now, would clearly be seen for what 
it really is, the chief cultural link 
between old Edinburgh and new, 
between the seventeenth century and 
the eighteenth ; the last creation of 
masons trained in continental tradi- 
tions, and the first in the school that 
was soon to interpret the plans of the 
brothers Adam. 

As for the New Town, set down 
under the glowering bield of the 
Castle, on the far side of the Nor’ 
Loch, it was meant by its founders 
to do for Edinburgh what similar 
plans had done for London and Bath, 
and were, presumably, to do for 
Dublin, where more level sites tended 
to produce a greater monotony of 
shape than we, happily, endure, but 
which were much admired by 
Georgian folk, who, infuriated and 
frustrated by northern contours, 
nevertheless contrived a neo-classic 
New Town wherein any latent feeling 
of over-regimentation and subordina- 
tion to the rules of geometry was 
reduced to a minimum. George 
Street was supposed to be the main 
street, and was to have had, but did 
not acquire, a large semi-circular 
space half-way along, and a church at 
either end; St Andrew’s in the east 
and St George’s at the west, each in 
its own synonymous square. In prac- 
tice St Andrew’s Kirk is in George 
Street, while St George’s is in Char- 
lotte Square. 

St George’s Parish Church is a 
prominent landmark in the Georgian 
New Town, a good local design by 








Sir Robert Reid in the Adamesque 
manner, possessing a massive extrava- 
gance not entirely at variance with 
its more gracious neighbours, and 
famous for its noble Renaissance 
dome, the only one of its kind in 
the city’; it derives from Brunell- 
eschi’s dome in Florence, not the 
shallower one of the Pantheon in 
Rome, which Robert Adam copied 
for the Register House. 

Princes Street was originally named 
after St Giles, the patron saint of 
the city, but George III. insisted on 
its being changed to something else, 
preferably after a Hanoverian prince. 
However, the Scots got the better 
of him by giving it the nebulous title 
of Prince’s Street ; which prince was 
left to the imagination; it could 
easily have been Charles Edward, 
who knows? Since then the apos- 
trophe has been dropped, and Princes 
(plural) Street has irretrievably lost 
most of the Georgian character it 
possessed. Its architecture would 
not disgrace Kensington, though the 
view southwards is superb and time- 
less. 

Craig’s plan did not include Moray 
Place, Ainslie Place or Randolph 
Crescent, which were carved out of 
the Earl of Moray’s estate to the 
designs of Gillespie Graham, last of 
the Palladians and already touched 
with ‘ New Athenian’ notions. The 
three enclosing spaces, polygonal, 
elliptical and semi-circular, together 
with their appropriated gardens, form 
a unique trilogy from the same 
drawing-board. They are decidedly 
northern in aspect, solid, a trifle 


1 Now the subject of an appeal for £40,000 for immediate repair. 
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crude in places, and, in winter, 
somewhat grim ; and Bath, let alone 
Italy, seems many miles away, which, 
in truth, it is. Even so, these rather 
sombre specimens of Georgian street 
architecture compare more than 
favourably with numerous later 
examples of virtuosity that abound 
elsewhere, in Princes Street, and 
poor, misused St Andrew Square, 
where the sole survivor of the 
eighteenth century is Sir William 
Chambers’s Royal Bank of Scotland, 
aristocratic and refined, as befits the 
private house it originally was, out- 
side, but ‘ festivalised’ to suit the 
money-changers inside. 

Renaissance architecture is not 
concerned with the quaint or the 
picturesque, and is at complete 
variance with modern concepts, 
which, by and large, are medizvally 
inspired ; but fashions change, and 
one day the ordered planning and 
dignified buildings of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries will 
return to favour. Then, if we still 
have it, Edinburgh’s New Town will 
come into its own again. It comprises 
a comprehensive array of Georgian 
Streets, terraces, squares and cres- 
cents, more unusual probably than in 
any other European capital. Great 
King Street, for instance, is remark- 
ably intact, and Drummond Place 
would be almost perfect but for its 
concrete lamp-posts; even Queen 
Street gives a good impression of 
what Princes Street must have looked 
like once upon a time. Charlotte 
Square used to be sacrosanct, and 
seemed, until the recent repeal of the 














Town and Country Planning Act, 
safe from desecration and destruction ; 
Moray Place, Ainslie Place and 
Randolph Crescent enjoy suspended 
animation pending the results of a 
lengthy and extremely expensive 
Public Inquiry; and beyond, in 
Heriot Row, India Street, Royal 
Circus, Saxe-Coburg Place, to name 
only a few examples, lie oases of 
delight and charm. On the verges of 
Craig’s plan, on the far side of the 
Water of Leith, is Anne Street, a 
sort of Caledonian Chelsea; while 
right across Edinburgh, on the road 
south, Mayfield district comes as an 
unexpected outcrop of New Town 
architecture and planning in the best 
approved style. 

Melville Street, proudly boasting 
two splendid vistas, one bringing in 
the dome of St George’s Church and 
the other the three spires of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s St Mary’s Cathedral, 
retains the bulk of its wrought-iron 
street furniture, plus a range of 
singularly reticent facades and bal- 
conies ; and at the centre a sophis- 
ticated ‘ place ’ reminiscent of Nancy, 
in Lorraine, except that, instead of 
Stanislas of Poland, brother-in-law 
of Louis XV., the figure of Lord 
Melville reigns. This part of Edin- 
burgh, though outwardly _late- 
Georgian in feeling and detail, is 
early Victorian, and later, in date, 
and bears signs of the Battle of the 
Styles, the Athens of the North 
having been modified at the hands of 
‘romanticists.’ Yet, well into the 
nineteenth century the neo-classical 
mode, deriving from Mediterranean 
sources, persisted, even revived a 
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little towards the end of the day, 
while neo-Greek, as opposed to neo- 
Roman ideas fought with ‘ Gothicke ’ 
for supremacy. 

For a short period during the 
Regency, the capital of Scotland 
temporarily became the cultural hub 
of the world, the literary world any- 
way; Sir Walter Scott commanded 
universal admiration, bordering on 
idolatry, and, in the company of a 
host of fellow /iterati, philosophers, 
painters and architects, some roman- 
tically inclined, others attached to 
resurrected Greek ideals, he helped 
to make Edinburgh a New Athens. 
‘The Quarterly,’ intimately associ- 
ated with Scott, and its adversary, 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ illumined 
the age, and later, in 1817, ‘ Black- 
wood’s’; and, of course, it was a 
poet, Dugald Stewart, who first drew 
attention to Edinburgh’s Athenian 
characteristics, scenic as well as 
cultural. His memorial on the Calton 
Hill, copied by William Playfair from 
the Lysicrates Monument, epitomises 
the taste and aspirations of New 
Athenian Edinburgh. 

This memorial is one of several 
tributes to the antique on the same 
conspicuous rise, a site eminently 
suited to such essays, and seemingly 
crying out for a Scottish acropolis. 
Playfair, the leading light among 
neo-Greek architects, was quite equal 
to his opportunities; for he designed 
a monument in Doric style to his 
uncle, the mathematician John Play- 
fair, nearby, built an ‘ Athenian’ 
observatory adjacent, and began, 
though never finished, an exact 
replica of the Parthenon on the very 


crown of the hill. This incomplete 
‘temple,’ intended as a Christian 
place of worship, was nicknamed 
*Scotland’s disgrace °—unkindly in 
my opinion; for it has a certain 
rough majesty, and looks well from 
Princes Street and many other van- 
tage points. 

William Playfair was a most versa- 
tile man who, besides pleasing the 
devotees of the antique, found no 
difficulty in accommodating con- 
temporary ‘ romanticists.’ Thus he 
replaced the old Renaissance palace 
of Mary of Guise, mother of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, at the top of the 
Mound, with ‘ Gothicke’’ New Col- 
lege, which would better enhance an 
English university city than a Scots 
one. Yet below, he put the National 
Gallery of Scotland, notable for its 
suggestion of a return to Roman 
motives, and the Royal Scottish 
Academy, sternly Doric and adorned 
on its main pediment by a statue of 
Queen Victoria, the ‘ Saint Vicky’ 
whose birthday we celebrate here in 
Edinburgh, instead of the Church’s, 
round about Whitsuntide. 

Nor did Playfair stop there, since 
Donaldson’s Hospital, a multi- 
turreted Jacobean concoction said to 
have been much coveted by the old 
Queen, is his also. Still, when all is 
said and done, it is, I think, true to 
say that nothing in Edinburgh quite 
rivals in scale and proportion, size 
and sheer audacity, his magnificent 
Royal and Regent’s Terraces, the 
counterparts in length and self- 
confident repetition of the early 
nineteenth-century ‘prospects’ of 
Tzarist St Petersburg. At the gate- 
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way of Playfair’s quarter of a mile of 
‘classical’ terracing stands Thomas 
Hamilton’s Royal High School, prob- 
ably the finest and most scholarly 
re-creation of old Athens attempted in 
the new: its central portion repeats 
the design of the Temple of Theseus. 
Within sight of it rises Hamilton’s 
own version of the Lysicrates Monu- 
ment, this time dedicated to the poet 
of the plough, Robert Burns; but 
Hamilton too had his ‘ romantic’ 
side—the Orphans’ Hospital at Bel- 
ford, opposite William Burn’s 
columned facade of John Watson’s 
School, might be said to repreSent 
his ‘Kremlin period,’ or is it 
* Viennese’ ? 

Precedents for building in both 
the antique and ‘ Gothicke’ styles 
had, in practice, been set previously. 
The painter Raeburn, on the advice 
of Sir David Wilkie, designed St 
Bernard’s Crescent in heavy-handed, 
pseudo-Greek fashion, and even 
earlier the great Robert Adam pro- 
duced the engaging little Chapel of 
St George, in York Place, to which 
pinnacled and mildly crocketed edifice 
repaired Sir Walter Scott, Episco- 
palianism’s foremost convert, on 
Sabbath morns. It is now much 
mutilated and put to another use ; 
but just across the road, whither 
flitted the congregation, is its larger 
successor, St Paul’s and St George’s, 
an authentic Gothic-revival church 
by Archibald Elliot, complete with 
flowery spirelets, niches without saints 
and plenty of fake fan vaulting ; and, 
‘for auld lang syne,’ the original 
box-pew of the Scott family, brought 
here from St George’s. 























It is said that Gillespie Graham, 
the last of the true New Town 
architects, himself had a hand in the 
beautiful Gothic steeple of Tolbooth 
St John’s Church in the Old Town, 
copied from the spire of St Mary 
Redcliffe in Bristol, and from draw- 
ings by Pugin ; but the ace of all our 
dual-purpose architects was William 
Burn, creator of St John’s, Princes 
Street, and despoiler of the High 
Kirk of St Giles, which, apart from 
its glorious crown-steeple, is, exter- 
nally, at any rate, largely a Victorian- 
Gothic structure. The same archi- 
tect, believe it or not, designed 
Edinburgh Academy, founded by 
Sir Walter Scott and Lord Cockburn, 
in the purest ‘ public-school-Greek.’ 
The place is, of course, devoted to 
classical education, a fact symbolised 
not only in the laurel-wreathed head 
of Homer that makes the school 
badge, but in the ancient Greek 
inscription on the entablature of the 
Academy’s uncommonly plain Athen- 
ian portico. This spartan-looking 
establishment, with a hall faithfully 
repeating the original interior of 
St Cecilia’s Music Hall, and, there- 
fore, deriving ultimately from the 
theatre at Parma, has a scrubbed, 
healthy appearance, masculine, and a 
shade naval. It should have been 
seen to advantage from the heights of 
the New Town, only the City 
Fathers, angered by its very existence 
in opposition to municipal schools, 
commissioned William Playfair to 
obstruct the view by placing huge, 
Italianate St Stephen’s Church right 
in the way. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 
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century an uneasy compromise had 
been reached between the protagon- 
ists of ‘ classical’ culture and those 
who advocated a more romantic 
approach to life, and Edinburgh 
settled down to become that quaint 
amalgam of odd places and things 
with which the world has become 
pretty familiar. Churches and 
schools tended to revert to Gothic, 
while civic buildings and municipal 
enterprise stuck more closely to 
‘classical’; so that one is tempted on 
seeing, shall we say, a delightful little 
Greek temple doing yeoman service 
at Liberton Water Works, to exclaim 
with James Thomson, whose lines 
inspired James Craig to plan our 
Georgian New Town: ‘ August, 
around, what Public Works I see!’ 


Since the war, unfortunately, the 
New Town has become increasingly 
inadequate for modern commercial 
needs. Not that it was primarily 
intended for such, for the majority of 
it was, and remained, well into this 
century, predominantly residential 
and cultural in bias. The adminis- 
trative centre stayed on the Royal 
Mile; the factories and breweries 
had sprung up behind the slums of 
the Old Town. But with the advent 
of the ‘affluent state’ things altered; 
and if we are not careful, what began 
as a process of evolution will become 
arevolution. At the present moment 
the whole future of Georgian Edin- 
burgh is in jeopardy, and the problem 
of containing the traffic is baffling and 
urgent. It would appear that only 
two solutions are possible: either the 
entire New Town, or most of it, must 
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be sacrificed to satisfy short-term 
pressures, or else it must be by- 
passed, and selected areas firmly 
barred to heavy and unnecessary 
through traffic. Some of Edinburgh’s 
best loved and most interesting 
features are threatened with removal 
or irrevocable alteration to meet the 
immediate claims of the motor-car, 
the motor-bus and the diesel-lorry. 
Charlotte Square, the north side of 
which is often considered Robert 
Adam’s Scottish chef d’ceuvre and his 
finest piece of continuous street 
architecture, has already been radi- 
cally transformed in character by the 
drastic lowering of the carriageway 
and the consequent raising of the 
central gardens to form a twentieth- 
century version of ‘Les jardins sus- 
pendus de Babylon’; Randolph Cres- 
cent, Ainslie Place, and to a certain 
extent Moray Place, might shortly be 
turned into arterial highways, and 
Randolph Crescent Gardens flat- 
tened and replaced by an arid round- 
about; while everywhere the ubi- 
quitous concrete lamp-post rears 
itself in varying degrees of hideous- 
ness, now as a pig-bucket, a gibbet, 
a vomiting swan, or, crowning horror, 
a sodium-filled pelican’s beak ! 
When our forebears found them- 
selves confronted by a similar 
problem, similar, that is, for their 
day and age, they did not attempt, 
as we seem to be doing, to put new 
wine into old bottles, they started 
afresh. Oddly enough this is pre- 
cisely what the real, twentieth-century 
Athens, capital of modern Greece, 
proposes to do, its official architects 
having declared against any further 
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mutilation of the existing city centre, 
with its unique classical core and 
severe but well mannered early 
nineteenth-century boulevards and 
squares. Soon there will arise a new 
‘Athens of the South,’ adjacent to 
the old, small and tall and white, 
capable of catering for the needs of 
many thousands, its life expanding 
vertically instead of horizontally. 
Should we not consider doing the 
same, at least in so far as we may? 
With modern building techniques 
we could lay out a whole ‘New 
Town’ on less than a quarter of the 
space occupied by the present one. 
There are areas, in old Edinburgh— 
Victorian, not historical—curiously 
suited to the idea, for it has always 
been a place of high buildings. Wide 
roads, adequate flats, offices and 
garages could be provided for by a 
compact collection of tall, reinforced 
concrete towers, giant versions of the 
Gothic skyscrapers of San Gimignano ; 
and all in accordance with the rules 
and teaching of Mumford and Le 
Corbusier ! 

Of course, if we were to adopt such 
a scheme it would have to be tackled 
with verve and imagination, and a 
pre-requisite—already become urgent 
—would be the construction cf a 
genuine ‘ ring route,’ not just a series 
of backstreets leading by twists and 
turns from one traffic conglomeration 
to the next; and there would 
certainly have to be no more tinkering 
with our neo-classic terraces and 
squares. I think that any other 
solution for the centre of the city, the 
widening of thoroughfares and the 
pulling down of buildings in the way 


























of buses, for instance, would probably 
lead straight to disaster ; it has done 
so in many cities in America, and, 
indeed, in England. Such a course 
only encourages more and more 
extraneous traffic to enter the central 
region which becomes, where there 
is not a fortuitous through route, 
little more than a vast car park set 
amidst a few over-restored, un- 
inhabited and futile ancient monu- 
ments. No, the life and soul of 
the city must be guarded jealously, 
and a proper by-pass made, one that 
will induce as many long-distance 
drivers as possible to speed past and 
go on their ways rejoicing along 
splendid new diversions. The alter- 
native is too terrible to contemplate. 
Think of the state of affairs in a few 
years’ time when the Forth Road 
Bridge is completed and the entire 
north to south traffic of eastern 
Scotland has to pass through Edin- 
burgh’s West End! 

Meanwhile, a great many people 
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still inhabit the central part of the 
‘ Athens of the North’: professional 
people, business folk and artisans. 
It is one of the few British cities 
where this remains the case. Some of 
us plan to try and keep it so, keep 
the heart alive, prevent it from 
becoming a world of offices, or a 
museum surrounded by motor-cars. 
We think Scotland should and can 
find a decent solution to the problem 
of how to adapt its incomparable 
capital to twentieth-century con- 
ditions : something better than bull- 
dozing out of existence all but the 
faintest traces of indigenous Scots 
culture, and treating our venerable 
history as a kind of merchandise for 
sale to tourists; something that 
might even bring back some of our 
lost residents to the centre of Edin- 
burgh, when the present ‘ New Town’ 
would once again become what its 
founders intended, and as it used to 
be, a lively, civilised place worthy of 
the name ‘ Athens of the North.’ 











THE COUNTRYMAN 


BY L. P. DAVIES 


“YER can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” Jacob said with more heat 
than I had ever heard before. “ Too 
late in life for such nonsense.” 

He lowered himself over my 
gentian acaulis. “Pity about this,” 
he mourned, “ the bestest blue in any 
garden but as awkward as the old 
devil ’imself, allus likin’ to go its own 
way. Seems it’s made up its mind 
not to grow ’ere an’ so there’s not a 
thing us can do about it.” 

He smiled then, the slow knowing 
smile of the countryman. 

“A lesson ere to be learned,” 
said he, deeply significant. “ You 
mun ’ave a word wi’ ’er; maybe 
she’ll understand if you make a 
comparison, like. Tell ’er ’ow things 
as grow in the country will allus be 
’avin’ their own way... .” 

I knew who ‘’er’ was; the new 
Vicar had a sister, and she had be- 
come something of a thorn in Jacob’s 
side. But I felt it was not my place 
to interfere. 

The river flows softly by Dunsop 
Lydney. 
the fields, moving so slowly that in 
parts the reeds almost meet from 
bank to bank. And the grey Cots- 
wolds gather closely about the houses, 
built of the same stone that lies 
beneath their foundations, guarding 
against the bitter easterlies, but open- 


It winds gently through. 


ing to the west so that the warmer 
winds are welcomed to the valley. 
There are shops, and an inn; an 
age-soaked coaching inn that is a 
marvel of tall roofs and even taller 
chimneys, with dormered windows 
and arched doors and an elaborate 
sign of wrought-iron. And a church 
that lies in its own particular hollow, 
cushioned in the green and brown 
fields, a squat affair with a square 
tower that looks Norman, but which 
Basil Pomphrey, the new Vicar, 
would have us believe even older. 
The churchyard is small, and filled to 
overflowing with weather-smoothed 
stones, date-high in a rich luxuriance 
of grass, and unreadable until Jacob 
has been with scythe and whet-stone, 
bringing them to light like mush- 
rooms that spring up overnight. 
Twice a year, at times which he 
decides for himself, Jacob cuts the 
grass, and after leaving it in piles to 
sun-dry, sells the resultant hay for 
fodder to one of the valley farms. 
There is the cutting of the grass 
around the crossroad’s signpost too, 
but that is a more formal affair, 
entailing trimming the edges of the 
minute triangle—which for want of 
a better name is called The Green— 
stripping moss from the mile- 
stone, and applying thick treacly tar 
to the base of the post itself. 
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Jacob Collier is as much a part of 
Dunsop Lydney as the rich soil that 
gives life to the trees, and the stone 
from which the houses are built. 
His soil-grained horny fingers have 
left their mark on field and ditch and 
hedge ; on tall house on the hill and 
cottage in the valley alike. There is 
not a hedge for miles around that he 
has not at some time cut and laid, 
cleaning and draining the ditches at 
the same time. 

The few remaining thatched cot- 
tages, marvels of neatness and 
intricate plaiting, are in his care. 
The wrought-iron gates of the vicar- 
age are the story of a month of 
evenings in the smithy after Jed 
Thimbleby of the leather apron had 
finished his own more prosaic work. 
The seat in my own garden was born 
where it stands, for it is too heavy 
to move—thick slabs of oak for seat 
and back fastened to the sides with 
rough-hewn pegs of the same wood. 
And on the same day that he finished 
off the job by a great smoothing of 
the back to bring out the graining, he 
set about making a lily-pond, with 
all the extravagances of sump and 
overflow, and side pockets for iris 
and bulrush. 

Despite his years—I put them at 
more than fifty-five—and a lifetime 
spent in stooping over border and 
rockery and crouching in ditch, he is 
still tall and straight. His head is 
shining-naked save for a feathery 
white that straggles from beneath a 
stained and battered felt hat; the 
brown-leather texture of his face is 
something to marvel at, and so too are 
the deep-set eyes of pale blue that 
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the years have taken by the back and 
tugged into the weathered flesh, 
leaving nose, brows and chin to crag 
with false pugnacity. And his beard 
—a glory of white whisker that makes 
the wearing of tie or scarf a luxury. 

That face hid a secret, a sad dark 
secret. For all his years Jacob had 
kept it successfully hidden from his 
fellow villagers. And of all people to 
bring it to light it had to be Miss 
Pomphrey, Miss Letitia Pomphrey, 
sister of the new Vicar, and a vibrant 
bundle of good deeds, organiser of 
fétes, pageants, sales of work and 
Girl Guides, and a very great 
tendency, as Jacob dourly put it, to 
“* pokin’ that long nose o’ ’ers into 
things what don’t rightly concern 
’er,”? 

It was the churchyard grass that 
first brought the two face to face and 
sowed certain seeds of dissension. 
Each time Jacob cuts the grass, 
unbidden, of course, for it is one of 
his recognised duties, he goes with 
figurative forelock in hand to collect 
ten shillings from the Vicar. His 
subsequent profit from the hay does 
not, of course, enter into the trans- 
action. Through the years this 
arrangement had held good; until 
the advent of the Rev. B. Pomphrey 
and his sister. 

A willow-thin man, the new Vicar, 
with sad dreamy eyes, floating pallid 
hands and a way of drifting un- 
obtrusively from vicarage to church 
so that his feet seemed to have only 
a passing acquaintanceship with the 
ground. And with a man like that— 
a nose-buried-in-book man, a gentle 
creature with eyes turned upwards, 





it was only to be expected that his 
earthly efficient sister would become 
ruler rather than guide and helper. 
She was short and stocky, much given 
to the wearing of sensible tweeds 
of indescribable roughness, thick 
woollen stockings and stout brogues. 
Her voice was brisk, penetrating and 
authoritative ; her hands were always 
filled with papers, and her face was 
as that of a middle-aged maiden 
schoolmistress. 

They came to the village in Febru- 
ary, and during the last week of April 
Jacob cut the grass as always; but 
when he knocked at the vicarage door 
to be answered by Miss Pomphrey, 
he was sent away ten-shillingless. 
She told him that he had performed 
a service for the church, and that her 
brother would be duly grateful, but 
that it brooked on the sinful to expect 
pay for such service. 

Jacob took it badly, annoyed at 
the principle of the thing rather than 
the absence of the ten shillings. He 
unburdened himself to me later, 
arms resting atop his spade, his legs, 
the ankles bound with neat strips of 
sacking, solidly rooted to the ground. 
He had been turning the soil ready 
to take the first sowing of French 
beans. Flakes of rich red soil clung 
to his hob-nailed boots. And while 
I listened in a tactful sympathetic 
silence, so Miss Pomphrey came 
peering over the privet hedge. 

* A lovely morning,” she nodded 
unsmilingly to me. “ Good morn- 
ing, Mr Collier,” to Jacob. 

I returned her greeting and Jacob 
nodded back to her and returned to 


his digging. 
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“A pageant,” said she briskly. 
“A May Day pageant. Now what 
d’you think of the idea?” And 
without waiting a reply, for it seemed 
none was required, “‘ Mr Pomphrey 
and I have decided that like our last 
parish this village should have at 
least one pageant a year. 

“ They told me I should find you 
here,” she added over my shoulder 
to Jacob’s industrious back. “We 
have a part for you.” 

“I think Miss Pomphrey’s talking 
to you, Jacob,” I said, thankfully. 

“ It’s to be a history of the village,” 
she told him brightly. “Such an 
interesting idea for the young people. 
They learn while they watch, you 
know. We thought of starting with a 
tableau depicting Old Father Time. 
It was seeing you using the scythe 
that gave us the idea. Most pictur- 
COGN. wae 

Jacob snorted and straightened his 
back. “ T’aint my scythe,” he told 
her bleakly. 

The excuse was shrugged aside as 
of no consequence. “ You could 
borrow it for the occasion, I’m sure,” 
she told him, and one tweed-coated 
arm came over the hedge to offer a 
piece of paper. 

“Only a few lines to say,” said 
she. “ Have a look at them, and tell 
me what you think. I’m sure you'll 
have no trouble committing them to 
memory.” 

He made quite a thing of throwing 
the spade into the soil, wiping his 
hands on his jacket and coming over 
to take the paper. There was almost 

an hypnotic quality about the forth- 
right Miss Pomphrey. 
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** It'll cost money,” he said, eying 
the paper. 

** Money ?” — sharply — “ what 
for ?—just saying a few lines ? ” 

“Fer ’aving use of scythe,” he 
told her hopefully. “Ten shillin’, 
I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Nonsense!” she cried, with 
brisk efficiency. ‘‘ Now you tell me 
where you borrow it from and I'll see 
that it’s ready for the day. Now, 
can you understand what I’ve typed 
there?” 

And when Jacob turned reluctant 
eyes to the paper, so his secret was 
unfolded, and Miss Pomphrey 
pounced upon it like a hawk on a 
dove. For although Jacob could lay 
out a garden or thatch a roof; 
although he could fashion intricate 
marvels of wrought-iron and build 
the finest of dry-stone walls; although 
he knew all there was to know about 
the country and its mysteries, he held 
the paper upside-down while he made 
pretence of reading, so that Miss 
Pomphrey discovered, “You can’t 
read |” 

And when he handed the paper 
back to her, “Nor write either, I’m 
sure!” 

Embarrassed then by Jacob’s 
shamed silence, I escaped indoors, 
offering the feeble excuse of it being 
time to set about the making of the 
morning tea. Through the gingham 
folds of curtain I watched them talk- 
ing while I waited for the kettle to 
boil, she with much waving of an 
admonitory finger, and he taking off 
his hat with the same hand that he 
used to scratch his head. 

“°Tis right enough that I can’t 
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read nor write,” he confided to me 
later as we drank the tea together. 
“ But there was work to do when I 
was a nipper and my old feyther kept 
a farm. An’ the nearest school wus 
all of twenty mile away. My old 
feyther reckoned as ’ow there wus 
more to be learned from the fields 
an’ "edges than sittin’ in a stuffy 
classroom. 

“ An’ maybe ’e wus right at that,” 
he added thoughtfully. “Fer I’ve 
never felt the lack of it. But ’er—,” 
turning to eye the privet hedge as 
though Miss Pomphrey were still 
there, “’er says it’s shameful an’ I 
ought to learn. ’*Er says as ’ow ’er 
were a schoolmarm ’erself once an’ 
’er’ll teach me the way of it. 

“ But I told ’er, that I did”; he 
brooded over his cup. “ ‘ Yer can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks,’ says I. 
* Think,’ says ’er, ‘ think ’ow fine it 
ud be to read morning paper. Think 
’o all the news you must be missin’.’ 
‘Got me little wireless,’ I tells ’er. 
‘That’s good enough fer me. No 
need fer papers... .”” 

I had known Jacob for upward of 
three years now, and this was the 
first time I had ever seen him so 
disturbed. For although his voice 
was even and firm, his hands shook 
so that the tea slopped into the 
saucer. And while I wondered what 
emotions were hidden behind his 
imperturbable face, he added : 

“ Allus kept it a secret, like; not 
fer any feelin’s o’ shame as yer might 
say, but ’tis the only thing I can’t 
do that the others can. Beat ’em 
’ollow at most other things, and if 
they got to know about this, then 





they'd ’ave something to throw back 
in me face.” 

And so I discovered that pride was 
at the bottom of it all. Pride in his 
work and in his undisputed role as 
master craftsman. I think too that 
he felt a certain pride in never having 
found the need for reading or writing. 

It was a clear warm day with an 
eggshell-blue sky and a fresh breeze. 
The rockery was a glow of purple- 
shaded aubrietia and pink saxifrage. 
The yellow alyssum had done well, 
too, each plant a brilliant mound of 
colour, solid cushions of gold. 
Following my eyes, Jacob bore his 
cup to the sundial and set it down on 
the weathered brass while he crouched 
over the obstinate gentian, which was 
very much alive but which would 
never spread. Two vivid blue flowers 
was all it offered each year, and that 
despite Jacob’s trouble in bringing 
a load of grittier soil from his own 
garden where the gentians run riot, 
a blaze of Alpine blue from May well 
into summer. 

“The day that old Genny-Cullis 
’ere settles down and shows what she 
can do,” he told me, his hands 
cradling the plant; “ that'll be time 
enough fer starting to learn new 
tricks.” 

There was no promise in his words, 
it was just a bald statement. It was 
as if he had said, ‘ I'll learn to read 
when pigs fly.’ 

The weather held fine over that 
week, and he spent his time in plant- 
ing the beans, then tidying up the 
rough patch, as we call it, that lies 
beyond the shed and the compost- 
heap. Miss Pomphrey, seeming to 
sense where he might be found, made 


session. 
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occasional visits, passing uninvited 
through my wicket-gate, to stride 
briskly down the path, attracted by 
the sounds of Jacob’s spade. 

Fearful of being drawn into the 
pageant, for exhibitionism is not in 
my line, I took care to seek an excuse 
for remaining indoors whenever I 
spotted the approach of the shapeless 
tweed hat with its upthrust pheasant 
feather. But while Jacob was still to 
be Father Time, it was to be a non- 
speaking part. And her visits were 
not so much concerned with his role, 
as with the serious deficiency in his 
make-up. It appeared that the 
formidable Miss Pomphrey had set 
her heart on teaching him to read 
and write. 

“Er keeps on,” he complained to 
me after an unusually protracted 
“A right moither she is. 
An’ not only ’ere, an’ askin’ to be 
excused fer wasting time when in 
your pay, but she nabbed me outside 
my cottage last night and blathered 
fer nearly an ’our. An’ the things 
she said. ‘A man ain’t whole unless 
he can write,’ she says. ‘ Not fit to 
take ’is place in society.’ Regular 
bee in ’er bonnet. An’ I don’t go a 
bundle on this yere dressin’-up lark, 
neither.” He balanced a trowel on 
his palm. “ Reckon I'll find some 
way 0’ gettin’ out of it.” 

That night it rained, and the 
following morning was miserable 
with drizzle and a cold mist; with 
the clouds sombre and lying low on 
the hills, and the hedges dripping 
and sodden. I did not expect to see 
Jacob on such a day, and so his 
failure to put in an appearance did 
not surprise me. But when the next 
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day dawned clear and bright, with 
everything looking all the better for 
the welcome soaking, and he still 
did not come, I fell to wondering 
why. For there was half the rough 
patch to be cleared of weeds and 
briar, and I knew that his unwritten 
law was never to leave a job partly 
done. 

I took a stroll along the lane past 
the shops, the church, and the row of 
new red-roofed workmen’s houses to 
the clearing carved from the woods 
where Jacob’s ‘two up, two down,’ 
as he called it, was set like a toy in 
the square garden that was one of 
his joys in life. The heavy-hanging 
clematis promised its usual fine show, 
and the massed lupins were already 
throwing up early green pokers. 
And seeing the black saloon, which I 
knew to belong to the doctor, stand- 
ing out in the lane, I felt a pang of 
anxiety. 

I tapped at the door, and old Dr 
Soames came to answer. There was 
cigarette ash dusted in the creases of 
his waistcoat as though he had been 
sitting and smoking for some time. 
Jacob was sitting bolt upright by the 
open window as if glued to the back 
of his chair. A small deal table by 
his side was a mass of heaped leaves 
and roots. 

“T thought maybe you’d wonder 
where I'd got to,” he said to me. 
** But there’s nowt really wrong, Pll 
be as right as rain come tomorrow.” 

“Rain?” the doctor snorted in 
my ear. “ Out in the rain yesterday 
and look at him now. Doubled up 
with rheumatism.” 

“Tis the screws,” Jacob added 
in explanation. He twisted in his 


chair, his hands _ tight-knuckled 
against the arms, his face a sudden 
grimace of pain. “’Ad ’em often 
enough afore, but never this bad. 
They'll soon be gone, though.” 

“Out yesterday? Working?” I 
said, and the doctor snorted again. 

“ Says he felt it coming on, and so 
out he goes in the wet and gathers all 
this muck,” pointing to the laden 
table. “Tells me it’s for brewing 
his own medicine.” 

I went to inspect the table, and 
turned to catch the doctor’s eye. He 
came to my side, fingering the leaves 
and telling me about them as though 
Jacob wasn’t there, listening to him, 
and smiling to himself. 

** Comfret, these,” said he. “ And 
this is tansy. Pennyroyal and spear- 
mint. And these roots...” He 
picked up a straggling piece of damp 
fibrous root. “ Rhubarb, no less. 
Nothing here to do any harm. Can’t 
see any sense in leaving a prescrip- 
tion, either. Knowing this old rascal, 
he’d only pour it down the sink.” 

He dusted the ash from his waist- 
coat as if noticing it for the first time. 
“ Likely he'll ask you to help him 
mix them. And if he does, go ahead 
with my blessing. Faith’s the thing, 
and some of these country people set 
great store by herbs.” 

“ You’re a wicked old rascal,” he 
said affectionately to his patient. 
“Tl drop in tomorrow to see if 
you’re still alive.” 

I went with him to the car. 

* Shouldn’t be on his own,” he 
said gravely. “ He’s not all that old, 
not as old as me, come to that, but 
this isn’t the first time he’s had such 
an attack. And like he says, this was 
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the worst so far. If it hadn’t been 
for that interfering busybody from 
the vicarage looking in on him first 
thing this morning, and finding the 
old boy on the floor and not able to 
move. ... Well, he might have 
been there for hours. 

“You know him as well as any- 
one,” he said through the car 
window. “ Has he any relations ?— 
anyone who might come and live with 
him ? ” 

“ He’s never mentioned any,” I 
told him. “ But I'll try to find out. 
And doctor,” as he felt for the gear- 
lever, “ about these herbs. You're 
sure it'll be all right if he starts dosing 
himself ? ” 

** So far as I know he’s been taking 
them most of his life,” Dr Soames 
replied. “ He'll take no harm from 
them, and it’ll make him happy.” 

After he had driven away I returned 
to the cottage, and under Jacob’s 
instructions I cleaned and shredded 
the leaves, taking the thick veins 
from some and using only the tips of 
others. I first scrubbed the rhubarb 
roots, then bruised them with the 
back of a knife. Then the whole lot 
went into a huge stained saucepan 
which I suspected was kept for that 
purpose, and with water to fill it to 
the brim, the concoction was set to 
simmer on the little gas stove. 

Then for an hour or more I sat and 
talked with Jacob while an indescrib- 
able smell seeped from the scullery 
to fill every crack and cranny of the 
room. 

At the end of that time Jacob 
looked at the clock, sniffed carefully 
as if assessing the flavour, and told 
me to turn out the gas. [I left the 
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pan and its mushy contents to cool 
on the window-sill by his side, with 
a sieve and a cup close by. Then I 
left, and the next morning he was 
swinging the heavy spade in my 
garden as if the previous day had 
never existed. 

I went out to him, to tell him how 
pleased I was to see he was better, 
but at the same time to express 
doubts about his starting work so 
soon. And shortly Miss Pomphrey 
appeared, to add her protestations to 
mine. For once we were in accord. 

“Tm right enough so long as I 
keep on the move,” Jacob told us. 
* But if I come to sit then my joints 
harden up some’at chronic. It'll be 
a while I reckon afore I’m rightly 
fit again.” 

“T suppose that means you might 
not be available for the pageant,” she 
said tartly. 

“ Ar,” said Jacob, back at his 
digging. 

“A man of your years can’t take 
care of himself properly,” was her 
parting shot. “We'll have to do 
something about getting someone to 
live with you.” 

“* She’s right,” I added when she’d 
gone. “I mean that could happen 
to you again. And then where would 
you be?” 

“Won't ’appen agen,” he said, 
smugly confident. He looked up 
from his work to wink. “I ain’t 
sayin’ owt, but maybe this weren’t 
as bad as I made out. Maybe I ’ad 
a reason fer seemin’ so bad. Mind,” 
—hastily—“ I ’ad the screws right 
enough, and if they does come back 
again, then I’ve got plenty of my 
brew ready. A cup at night, an’ 
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they fair melts away. I aim to keep 
some ’andy all the time.” 

And while I tried to puzzle out 
what he had told me : 

** °Er came messin’ round yesterday 
morning, an’ I sees ’er coming up the 
path. Every morning she’s bin 
coming round with paper and pencil, 
moitherin’ first thing every blessed 
morning, tryin’ to leave a paper with 
squiggles on fer me to copy.” 

He spat lustily. “ Mind you, I 
were bad enough, but I made out it 
were worse; didn’t figger on ’er 
sendin’ fer doctor an’ wasting ’is 
time. But when I got stuck in that 
there chair I couldn’t shift meself.” 

“* Have you no relations, Jacob ?” 
I asked then. “ Brothers or sisters, 
perhaps ? ” 

“ Got a brother i’ Bristol,” he said 
succinctly. “ Ain’t seen ’im in years, 
though. We’as a sort o’ arrangement, 
an’ ’e writes me regular-like. But if 
you're thinkin’ about me gettin’ 
anyone to live in my cottage . . .” 
He left the sentence unfinished, 
shaking his head instead. 

At the French windows I stopped 
with a thought, and went back to 
him. 

“This brew of yours,” I said. 
“You say you’ve made some ready 
in case you get another attack?” He 
nodded. 

“Tt won’t keep, you know,” I 
explained. “ It'll go bad.” 

He took pity on my ignorance. 
“Bought three pennorth o’ risings 
from the bakery,” he told me dis- 
passionately. “It'll keep for ages 
with that in.” 

Back in the house I shuddered 
when I tried to imagine what his 


brew would be like after a few days’ 
fermentation. And after a while I 
got to thinking how Jacob had said 
he had letters, ‘ regular-like’ from 
his brother. I wondered how he 
read them. 

After the rain, May turned bright 
and sunny, so that although it was 
still only the fringe of summer, we 
were driven to hosing the lawns each 
evening to melt the cracks in the turf. 
Jacob, having straightened the rough 
patch, fell back into his routine of 
coming twice a week to keep the 
garden in trim. He had many 
demands upon his time; Colonel 
Rhodes was building an aviary, and 
it seemed that Jacob was an expert 
on such things. And Mrs Willowton, 
at the big house across the green from 
the church, had asked him where she 
might buy a bird-bath. And of 
course Jacob had ridiculed the idea 
of buying such a thing, saying that 
he could make one far better and 
much more cheaply. 

And through it all Miss Pomphrey 
was there, hovering over him no 
matter where he might be working, 
sometimes trying to urge paper and 
pencil into his reluctant fingers, and 
at others impressing upon him the 
foolishness of living alone. One 
morning, when he was hoeing be- 
tween the peas, he turned a face filled 
with horror, inviting my sympathy 
and understanding as he unfolded the 
latest monstrosity. 

“She said I ought to wed,” he 
breathed with awe. “ Me—wed!” 
He was stricken with dismay at the 
very idea. I found it difficult to keep 
my face straight. 

“ You’re not all that old,” I told 
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him. 


“ And you’re a fine figure of a 
man. A wife would make your life 
much more comfortable.” 

He was shocked at my perfidy, 
turning bleakly to the mowing 
machine, and scattering the gravel 
from the path with the fury of his 
swinging it on to the lawn. 


Miss Pomphrey had set the day of 
the pageant as the third Saturday in 
May. 

“It’s late, of course, for a May 
Day celebration,” she confessed to 
me after waylaying me by the river. 
“ But there has been little time since 
Basil and I first got the idea. Next 
year it will be much more spectacular, 
and we shall hold it on the first day 
of May.” 

I had escaped being dragged into 
the actual performance, for which I 
was duly thankful, and for my pains 
I was put in charge of the publicity. 
But as this only involved collecting 
three hand-painted notices from the 
Scouts’ hut and distributing them 
about the village in the most prom- 
inent positions, it was not much of a 
hardship. 

When the great day dawned, 
although it was one of the days on 
which Jacob was supposed to work 
in my garden, and was warm and 
sunny, he failed to put in an appear- 
ance. I wondered if there was any 
connection between his absence and 
the fact that he was scheduled to make 
his first appearance on the boards 
that same afternoon. 

After waiting till mid-morning, I 
walked to his cottage to see what had 
happened. And when I rounded the 
bend I could see the doctor’s car 
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standing by his gate as it had been 
on my last visit. The door of the 
cottage stood open, and I tapped 
lightly and walked straight in. The 
doctor sat on one of the straight- 
backed chairs, engrossed in the 
morning paper. Jacob was snoring 
lustily in his own chair by the 
window. 

The doctor nodded laconically over 
the top of his paper, and Jacob snored 
very loudly for a moment, then 
relapsed into heavy stertorous breath- 
ing, his head sunk on his chest. 

“Canned,” the doctor explained 
briefly to my look of inquiry. Then 
he nodded to the table, on which 
stood a half-empty bottle of greeny- 
brown liquid with a thick froth 
almost filling the remainder of the 
bottle. 

“What happened?” I said. I 
knew that Jacob liked his pint in the 
evening, but he was very strict about 
drinking during working hours. And 
he had no time, so he told me, “ for 
them as drinks more than they can 
’old.” 

“It’s that confounded mixture of 
his,” the doctor said. “‘ The damned 
fool must have put yeast in it. Look 
at it, there; God knows what the 
alcohol content is.” 

“How did you happen to find 
him ?” I asked. 

He looked sheepish, speaking 
tersely. “ Been keeping an eye on 
him ever since that other do; look 
in each morning before he starts off 
to work; came in early and found 
him like this ; tried to wake him, but 
no go. Hell of a headache he’ll have 
when he does come round. Won- 
dered for a while if I ought to go for 
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a stomach-pump, but figured that he 
won’t come to much harm from half 
a bottle.” 

Jacob twisted in his sleep, snored 
with echoing loudness and settled in 
a new position. 

* Silly old fool,” said the doctor, 
and buried his head back in the 
paper. Outside in the garden a 
thrush started to sing. A bee, a 
loud-droning bumble-bee, wandered 
in through the window to bat futilely 
against the glass, its frantic buzzings 
blending with Jacob’s rich resonant 
snores. 

And then Miss Pomphrey marched 
down the path and was in the room 
without even the formality of a tap. 

** T’m looking for my Father Time,” 
she said briskly, and stopped dead in 
her tracks. 

*“* There’s your Father Time,” said 
the doctor shortly, and I left it to him 
to explain. 

Half-way through, with Miss 
Pomphrey’s face getting longer and 
bleaker, Jacob opened his eyes and 
sat bolt upright in his chair. 

“Two rows 0’ peas ruined,” he 
said loudly and distinctly. “ Damned 
old jackdaws,” he added fiercely, 
“ wipin’ them up as fast as they come 
through. Have to get a scarecrow.” 

He looked directly at Miss Pom- 
phrey. ‘“ Damned old scarecrow,” 
said he, then closed his eyes, leaned 
back, and resumed his snoring. 

“Well,” she said. “Well.” It 
was the first time I had ever seen a 
flush on her otherwise sallow cheek. 

“ That settles it,” she said from the 
door. “ Now I’m determined not to 
rest until he has someone to take care 
of him. Drunk,” in a_horror- 


stricken voice, “‘ in the middle of the 
morning, too. What will people 
say? Itll give the village a bad 
name. And Basil, I daren’t tell him, 
I don’t know what he’d say.” 

“Interfering old busybody,” the 
doctor grunted after she had stamped 
away down the path. “I wouldn’t 
like to be in Jacob’s shoes next time 
they meet.” He smiled, then, “ But 
it had its moments for all that. . . . 
Ill warrant it’s the first time in her 
life that anyone’s dared say that to 
her face.” 

Jacob made an apologetic and 
sheepish appearance in my garden 
on the Sunday morning. “ To make 
up the leeway,” he explained. 

** How’s the head ? ” I said, stifling 
asmile. “ Aching?” 

“ Fit as a fiddle,” he said smugly. 
** An’ not a trace of the screws inter 
the bargain. Long time since I felt 
so fit.” 

“You know what happened ?” I 
asked. 

He nodded, suddenly intent upon 
testing the quality of the soil. “ The 
doctor, he told me. I reckon as ’ow 
I must’ve bin fair gone. In fer 
trouble I'll be bound,” he added 
sadly ; and then, brightening, “ But 
she ’ad to find someone else to dress 
up fer ’er pageant. That’s one bit 0’ 
good that came outer it.” 

He had his stormy interview with 
Miss Pomphrey later that day. She 
had her brother with her for spiritual 
support, and Jacob said that they 
‘both lammed inter me as if their 
lives depended on it.’ They said 
it was time he took a wife, that there 
were those among the village women, 
old maids and widows alike, who 
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would be only too willing to marry 
such a steady man. “For we're 


keeping the story of your debauch to 
ourselves,” Miss Pomphrey told him. 
“Too shameful by far to be talking 
about it. Unless we have to. And 
then you might find yourself losing 
jobs with some of the regular church- 
goers.” 

“ A kind o’ a threat, I’m thinking,” 
Jacob told me sadly. “ Fer I reckon 
as ’ow she could do that if she set ’er 
mind to it.” He took off his stained 
hat, so that the breeze lifted his fringe 
of hair. “‘ A bad day if that were to 
’appen.” He frowned thoughtfully. 
“T’m not sure of the meaning of 
debauch. P’rhaps you could be telling 
me?” 


On the Monday morning Jacob 
presented himself at my back door, 
his hat in one hand and an unopened 
letter in the other. He asked if I 
would read it to him: this was the 
first time he had ever made such a 
request. He refused my invitation to 
come inside, standing on the step 
while he explained the reasons for 
his request. 

“Reg’ler as clockwork, once a 
month, I gets a letter from my 
brother in Bristol,” he told me. “I 
allus knows ’ow it’s from ’im fer 
there’s no others to write, and I’ve 
learned to tell the shape of his hand. 
He knows I can’t read them, an’ that 
by the same token I can’t be writin’ 
back, but ’tis an arrangement settled 
atween us a long time since, and it’s 
’is way 0” Keepin’ in touch and saying 
all is well.” He scratched his head. 
“* Maybe he thinks as ’ow I get 
someone to read ’em fer me, but I 
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ain’t ever bothered. The letters they 
come, an’ so I knows everything’s all 
right.” 

* But why after all this time do you 
want one of his letters read?” I 
puzzled. 

“ Because it’s not his hand that 
’as writ that,” he said bleakly. “ An’ 
so I got to wondering if there’s owt 
wrong.” 

I opened the letter and started to 
read it to him. He was right, it was 
not written by his brother. It was 
from a Mrs Watson, Mrs Amelia 
Watson she signed herself at the 
bottom, and she described herself as 
a neighbour of Mr Collier, and that 
she had made a habit of doing various 
jobs for him until he died. 

I stopped at that, hesitant about 
going on. 

“TI was afeard o’ some’at like 
that,” he said soberly, and took the 
letter from my fingers, thanked me, 
then collected a bill-hook from the 
shed and busied himself in the far 
end of the garden, trimming the 
hedge which had been let grow tall 
as a windbreak against the vicious 
easterlies, and which we usually left 
rough. 

The same afternoon he presented 
himself at my door again. It appeared 
that this was something of an occa- 
sion; for he wanted me first to 
complete the reading of the letter, 
and then to write a reply for him. 

So I read how his brother had died 
suddenly a fortnight before, and that 
Mrs Watson, knowing of the exist- 
ence of Jacob, had searched every- 
where for his address, and only just 
found it. At the time of the death 
she had considered contacting the 








police, but had thought better of it. 
‘ For they most likely wouldn’t have 
found you in time, and it would have 
been a shock to have the news 
brought to you by a man in uniform. 
I didn’t know what to do for the best,’ 
she wrote, in a clear sloping hand. 
‘And Edwin, who is my son, said 
that there were many friends of your 
brother here who would give him a 
decent send-off, and I sent a wreath 
in your name. I do hope that we 
did right.’ 

Jacob nodded through the read- 
ing. “A woman of some sense,” 
he decided, when I had done. 
“ Thoughtful, too, for it would have 
been a shock to have some policeman 
knocking at my door to say that my 
brother was dead. Far better to have 
it read out like this, by a friend, like. 
And now, sir, if you will be putting 
pen to paper for me, I would write 
and thank her for all her trouble, and 
ask how much the wreath was 
costing.” 

So I wrote as he dictated, taking 
his words and putting them in proper 
sequence, for he offered me his ideas 
as they came to him. And when it 
was done, and I read it back to him, 
he first nodded his appreciation then 
laid his hands on the table. 

“‘ One more thing to put,” he told 
me. “ Be saying as how I cannot 
write and that you have penned it for 
me. 

“ The first time in my life that I 
have felt the lack of being able to read 
or write,” he mourned. “ And if I 


could have read the letters as they 
came, then maybe I’d have seen that 
my brother was taking ill, and so I 
could have seen him before he died. 
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And this letter that we have done 
now was one I would have written 
for myself.” 

“ She said his death was sudden,” 
I reminded him, but he ignored me, 
staying my hand before I folded the 
paper. 

“ Write my name, ‘ Jacob Collier,’ 
down on a piece of paper, so that I 
can copy it. For it’s my own hand 
that is going to sign this letter.” 

And so for the first time in his life 
he wrote his signature, a laborious, 
tongue-protruding effort, with the 
sweat starting out on his forehead so 
that I ached to take the pen from his 
clumsy fingers and finish it for him. 

Straight from me he went to 
post his letter, and then to call on 
Miss Pomphrey to startle her to un- 
wonted speechlessness by his request 
that she begin the first of the lessons 
in teaching him to read and write. 

She attributed his change of heart 
to my efforts, and came hot foot to 
thank me for my ‘ public-spirited 
attitude.’ But I told her that it had 
been Jacob’s own idea, and that I 
could claim no credit. 

“That’s the first step,” she de- 
clared from my door-step. “And 
now we must find a wife for him, and 
that will be one worry the less in the 
parish.” 

I went indoors to muse on the 
reasons for an unmarried lady feeling 
so strongly, and devoting so much 
time to her private mission in finding 
a wife for the reluctant Jacob. She 
was a born organiser, I told myself, 
seeing only a problem to be sur- 
mounted. 


It was a revelation how Jacob set 
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his mind to learning to read and 
write. Within a week he had the 
alphabet, and could write and under- 
stand simpler words. Another week 
and he was able to pick out items from 
the newspaper. At the end of a 
month he was able to string words 
into simple sentences. 

He took to carrying a newspaper 
wherever he happened to be work- 
ing, setting it up at some convenient 
spot, so that he could refer to it from 
time to time. And after a while he 
went in to Worcester, the first time 
he had ever been away from the 
village, and had his eyes tested for 
reading-glasses. 

During the early stages of his 
learning, a reply came from Mrs 
Watson: a friendly letter, telling 
more about the funeral, and then 
about the woman herself and her son. 
It appeared she was a war-widow 
and worked in a factory canteen. 

At first Jacob brought the letters 
to me so that I could read them to 
him and frame the replies. Then, 
before the correspondence had had 
time to wane, he was reading her 
letters without my aid, only asking 
that I check what he read. And 
then he wrote his first letter to her, 
and this aroused such interest in 
Mrs Watson’s breast that the inter- 
change was stimulated into a con- 
stant flow of letters in both directions. 

Miss Pomphrey was pleased. 
Although Jacob had not seen fit to 
show her any of the letters, she knew 
that Mrs Watson was a widow, and 
so she broached her idea to me. For 
the widow, she decided, would make 
an excellent wife for Jacob. “‘ From 
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what I can drag from Mr Collier,” 
she confided, “she seems a most 
sensible person.” 

I was reluctant to mention the 
matter to Jacob himself, thinking 
that this was something he must 
decide on his own. Perhaps I should 
have seen how things were going 
when he had his hair trimmed to a 
new neatness, with the sides brushed 
across the baldness to disguise its 
shining convexity. And then, a few 
days later, he took years from his age 
by sacrificing his beard. 

** Quite handsome he looks, don’t 
you think?” Miss Pomphrey said 
proudly to me the morning after the 
metamorphosis. “ D’you think he 
is taking my advice and seriously 
considering marriage ?” 

I told her I did not know. Some- 
how, I was not keen on this new 
Jacob. Perhaps it was my imagina- 
tion, but while his hand had gained 
new cunning in the use of the pen, it 
had lost its touch with the plants. 
The swing of scythe and sickle was 
no longer the poetry of motion; 
even the row work with the hoe 
seemed to lack its usual touch. 

But Miss Pomphrey rejoiced in 
this new man in whom she obviously 
saw the results of her own handi- 
work. He was her creation, and she 
decided that the time was ripe. 

Jacob fell in with her plans without 
raising a single argument. It seemed 
he had discovered for himself that 
Mrs Watson would make the ideal 
wife. She was a self-stated excellent 
cook, and because she had brought 
up her son while working in a canteen, 
and still found time to help his 











brother, he concluded she must also 
be a good housekeeper. He had her 
photograph, which he showed me 
the day when he asked my advice 
about the first steps in broaching 
the question of marriage. She looked 
a pleasant enough woman, about 
forty-five, I estimated, a round 
smiling face, a neat frock and a 
wealth of piled dark hair. 

So I helped with the first tentative 
proposal, keeping the wording as 
vague as possible, so that nothing 
could be pinned down. And later I 
helped him to sort out the trains’ 
which would take him from the 
village for the second time in his life ; 
for Mrs Watson had received the 
letter with pleasure and in return 
had invited him to spend a few days 
in Bristol, ‘So that we might get 
better acquainted.’ 

There was quite a gathering to 
speed the blue-suited, trilby-hatted, 
spruced-up Jacob off on the first 
stage of his journey. Miss Pomphrey, 
now quietly triumphant, was already 
making plans for the wedding. But 
if his departure had been a seven- 
days’ wonder, his return, unheralded, 
the next day, and not a week later as 
had been arranged, was something of 
an anticlimax. 


I went out to the garden in the 


afternoon, and there he was, bending 
over the rockery, back in his working 
corduroys, with the sacking round his 
ankles and the battered and stained 
old hat on the back of his head. 
“Old Genny-Cullis ’ere sendin’ 
out new shoots,” he said at my 
approach. “ Spreadin’, by the look 
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of it, seein’ its own good time after 
all the trouble we’ve taken.” 

And because I could not find any- 
thing to say, I went indoors to make 
a cup of tea. Later, as we sat to- 
gether, he on the roller, the cup 
balanced precariously at his side, he 
confided what had happened. 

“A right good soul she were,” 
said he. “ Buxom, like her photer. 
An’ wi’ a nice touch at makin’ an 
apple pie, it bein’ the best I’ve 
tasted. Clean an’ neat as a new pin, 
an’ that son of ’ers a real credit. 
Quiet-spoken, and wi’ a likin’ fer 
a joke.” 

“ Well, then ?” I wondered. 

He stirred the gravel with his foot. 

“I found out somethin’,” said he, 
shaking his head. 

I waited with some impatience. 

** She couldn’t read or write,” he 
told me. “ T’was ’er son what ’ad 
written they letters at ’er bidding. 
A pity she ’adn’t seen fit to tell me 
that afore we meet face to face.” 

He looked up, his face earnest and 
grave. ‘“‘ Miss Pomphrey’ll under- 
stand, *twas ’er that said a person 
ain’t whole unless they can write an’ 
read. A pity; yon would ’ave made 
a grand wife.” 

And then he smiled, his old deeply 
significant smile. A smile that left 
me wondering. 

He grew his beard again and let his 
hair straggle how it pleased. And 
so far as I knew never had another 
attack of the ‘ screws.’ He attributed 
it to the special potency of that 
morning’s carousal with the 
fermented brew. 
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BY JOHN ALLEN 


ON the last day in May I finished 
my third-year exams. in History and 
set out from Hartford, in Con- 
necticut. After three years at Trinity 
College I still had intact my English 
accent, twenty-six dollars and forty 
cents. I decided that during the 
summer I would either make a 
fortune or lose all I had. No 
doubt I saw myself panning gold ; 
but I was open to all ideas that 
came my way. 

Four and a half days later, having 
covered two thousand five hundred 
miles, I was trudging along the 
road leading north out of the little 
town of Shelby, in the state of 
Montana. A car stopped about 
fifty yards ahead and the driver 


reversed back towards me. He got 
out as I came up to him. 
“TI need company,” he said, 


“T’m going a long way.” 

“So am I. Alaska; Fairbanks, in 
fact.” 

He grinned broadly and started 
humping two extra tyres from the 
back seat into the boot to make 
room for my rucksack. 

“Can’t take you quite that far, 
but I’m going up beyond White- 
horse to Skagway. I'll let you off 
at Haines Junction where I turn off.” 

It was strange, standing in the 
early-morning sun talking like that, 
so casually, about places over two 





thousand more miles away. And 
only ten minutes before I had 
been told, for the third time, that 
I would never get a ride. 

Our first barrier was the Canadian 
Customs post on the Montana- 
Alberta line. They do not like 
visitors to run into trouble, especially 
as trouble is very expensive in the 
north-west, so they require each 
driver to have at least three hundred 
dollars in capital, and each passenger 
at least a hundred and fifty dollars. 
By now I had seventeen dollars left. 
Pete (that was the driver’s name— 
I never learned his surname) said 
he would go into the office and 
show his money and the car papers. 
Then he would bring the inspector 
back with him, and while the officer 
was nosing round he would slip 
me some of his own money. A 
simple plan is usually the best, and 
so it was now. Pete returned with 
the Customs officer and they went 
round to the back of the car. Then 
I heard Pete mumble something 
about “. . . get the keys,” and he 
nipped round to me and dropped 
two one-hundred dollar bills into 
my lap. Soon the Customs man 
came round to my side of the car. 
I got out and stretched my legs. 
He asked me the usual questions 
and wanted to see my money. I 
drew out the two bills, which I 
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had managed to fold quite neatly 
and slip into one of the back pockets 
of my trousers, and laid them on 
the bonnet of the car. I produced 
my wallet from the other back 
pocket, and, counting out the worn 
green notes, said, “. . . and, yes, 
seventeen dollars.” 

“ Smart feller,” said the officer, 
“ keeping your money like that.” 

“T always travel with my money 
separated,” I explained. “Then 
they only get a small amount if I 
am robbed, don’t they ? ” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “ Good idea, 
son.” 

Through the prairie country we 
drove, to Calgary, and another two 
hundred miles northward to Edmon- 
ton, the first and last city east of 
the Rockies. When we left Edmon- 
ton it seemed that we left civilisation 
too. Farms became more isolated, 
scattered between stretches of forest ; 
and petrol prices, all prices in fact, 
rose sharply as we threaded our 
way over a road that was sometimes 
tarmac, but mostly dirt, into the 
vastness of Alberta. The hours of 
darkness became shorter and shorter 
as we travelled north, and at three 
in the morning, with the sun just 
breaking over the trees, we stopped 
for something to eat in Grand 
Prairie. As we sat in the still 
neon-lighted café, I reflected on 
how much this town must have 
changed since the first motor-car 
reached it forty years ago. I hap- 
pened to know about this, because 
in Minnesota an expatriate English- 
man had given me a lift, and he 
told me how he had brought the 
car up the Peace River in one of 
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the barges that hauled supplies in 
those days, and of the great ceremony 
with which it was unloaded and 
put on land. He then drove it 
overland along the trail to Grand 
Prairie. The car was admired at 
length by the white settlement. It 
symbolised civilisation, success and 
progress for them. To the Indians 
it was another of the white man’s 
marvels, Here was a shiny, hard 
animal that made continuous tracks : 
nothing like that was in their lore ; 
to be sure they had seen carts before, 
but those were always pulled or 
pushed by horse or man. Now 
white man had harnessed a strange 
new animal. The Indians, he told 
me, got on their knees as they 
followed the tyre-marks along the 
muddy cart-track. 

We headed for Dawson Creek, a 
hundred miles farther on; there 
the Alcan would begin. In 1942 
this great road was driven through 
timber forests, over mountains and 
past swamps and lakes, by Canadian 
and American army engineers, to 
provide a life-line with the important 
territory, now state, of Alaska. By 
now I had travelled three and a 
half thousand miles in five and a 
half days. Pete and I had driven 
a full twenty-four hours and covered 
almost exactly one thousand miles. 
Fairbanks, ‘ America’s most northerly 
city, Queen of the Arctic,’ still lay 
fifteen hundred miles ahead. We 
battled on against fatigue, dust and 
dirt, heat and mosquitos, along 
this sometimes tortuous, sometimes 
straight, potholed, rock-filled miracle 
of engineering. Tyres blew regularly 
every hour, until we had on all the 





four new ones which Pete had 
brought with him. A hundred yards 
from the limits of Dawson Creek 
the gravel road began. 

At Dawson Creek great clouds 
of dust settle over and in every- 
thing. The little roadside ‘ halts’ 
on the fifty-mile journey to the 
booming Fort St John are all 
covered in earth and rock-dust. 
To a stranger, dust is one of the 
trials of the road; to the owner 
of the store or eating-house it is 
commonplace and accepted. There 
are fine farms all around Fort St 
John, but after the town there is 
nothing, nothing but the road, with 
just the odd wayside eating-houses 
and log-huts, and disused sheds 
which are reminders of the early 
construction days. The restaurants 
on the highway have a strange 
quality about them. The buildings 
themselves have an outwardly an- 
tagonistic appearance; they look 
solitary, fighting a lone battle against 
the ocean of tall trees. Inside they 
are warm and steamy. and greasy 
from the stoves. It is interesting 
for the traveller to listen to the 
men who make their living in these 
wild and untamed places; comfort 
plays no part in their lives, and a 
social hop is a marked occasion 
which will draw people from a 
hundred miles away. 

After taking in more petrol at 
Fort St John we pounded on. The 
highway curved ahead among hills 
covered with the everlasting ever- 
green fir-trees, stretching as far as 
the eye could see, following and 
crossing rivers whose water had lost 
the fury of the spring torrents. The 
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road crosses the Beatton River and, 
just south of Fort Nelson, the 
Muskwa. This means Bear River 
in the language of the Slavey Indians 
who inhabit this area. Bear here 
are plentiful, and the small black 
creatures are often seen padding 
off through the bush to the side of 
the dusty highway. From Fort 
Nelson the road starts its climb of 
about a hundred miles into the high 
ranges of the Rockies to Summit 
Lake. The highest point is at just 
over four thousand feet. The lake 
holds its ice until June, and in 
the heat of summer the snow still 
lies in crevices and ledges on the 
high rounded mountains through 
which the road has been bull-dozed. 
On the journey down from Summit 
we passed the larger Muncho Lake, 
where the road has been blasted 
out of the rock alongside the icy 
water Huge, slowly-moving slabs 
of grey-white thin ice reflected the 
mountain-sides. Next we crossed 
the Liard River. The white poplars 
that abound in this region give 
name to the river. It joins the 
McKenzie at Fort Simpson some 
three hundred miles to the north- 
east, and, with the cold water from 
the Great Slave Lake and Arctic 
Canada, eventually runs out into 
the Beaufort Sea in the north. 

At Coal River, Mile 542, I was 
driving and managed to put a hole 
in the sump by scraping over an 
outsize rock. The gash was almost 
circular, and over two inches in 
diameter. Luckily it happened with- 
in a few yards of the outpost. The 
owner of the restaurant-cum-garage- 
cum-bunkhouse was away up the 
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highway, and the only mechanic 
was one Adam, an Indian. He 
was a nice fellow, but, alas, he was 
no mechanic. I have trouble screw- 
ing a screw into a plank, but he 
couldn’t even hit a nail on the head. 
We were at Coal River for two and 
a half days before we finished our 
repair, eventually cutting out a patch 
from the sides of an empty carrot- 
tin and welding it on, using chewing- 
gum to fill up the odd gaps that we 
had missed. Then we resumed our 
journey. At Mile 635 we came to 
Watson Lake, just over the border 
from British Columbia and in Yukon 
territory. Watson Lake has a popula- 
tion of a hundred and fifty souls, 
and we were informed that a real 
‘ wing-ding ’ was just getting set. 
The bar in the Watson Lake 
Hotel is large, perhaps fifty by 
seventy feet I would judge, and it 
was fairly crowded. There were a 
couple of dozen small, chromium- 
plated tables with a yellow-and-red 
oilskin cloth and an ash-tray on 
each. Matching chromium chairs 
stood four to a table. On one side 
was a stove, and the stove-pipe ran 
drunkenly up the middle of the 
wall and disappeared through a 
hole in the roof. The fire was not 
lighted, because it was summer-time. 
On the walls were some pictures in 
cheap frames, mostly old calendars 
showing a Pan-American clipper 
flying over Table Mountain, Rio de 
Janeiro Harbour, and that sort of 
thing. The bar stood in a corner, 
and behind it was an over-worked 
bar-tender, pulling off beer-caps as 
fast as he could for the buxom 
waitress whose once frizzled hair 
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now hung over her face as she 
struggled from table to table serving 
the bottles of beer from a filthy 
tray. There was no room at any 
of the tables, and besides ourselves 
there were three other parties of 
obvious travellers. Everybody was 
drinking beer or whisky. The girl 
was harried at every table, large 
men smacking her buttocks as she 
darted by. She did not mind. It 
was all part of the evening round. 
Only when one of the more in- 
ebriated men clutched wildly at her 
did she slap him hard across the 
face. Everyone, including the girl, 
roared with laughter. 

The juke-box started blaring a 
hill-billy tune, and two or three 
couples got up to dance. At the 
bar a fat Indian woman with stringy 
black hair was kicking an Indian man 
who lay where the bar-rail would 
have been if there had been one. 

We went to the other end of the 
bar and collected two bottles of 
beer and retreated to the opposite 
wall to watch this Indian night-orgy. 
The filth round the bar was in- 
describable: spilled beer, cigarette- 
ends, broken glass, and mud and 
dust brought in from the outside. 
The squaw enlisted the help of 
another drunken squaw, and the 
two of them finally dragged the un- 
fortunate man, by his hair, across 
the room and down the steps into 
the car-park. I lost sight of them. 

A minute later the door was flung 
open and the Indian, wild-eyed and 
bedraggled, fell inside. He crawled 
to the counter and hauled himself 
up into a standing position and 
drank some more from his unfinished 
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bottle of beer. His woman returned 
and pleaded with him. They left 
the bar together, crashed against a 
table, and, hanging on to each 
other, got the door open and fell 
down the steps together into a 
muddled heap at the bottom. We 
left soon after this. 

Farther on up the road, near 
Teslin Lake, we ran out of petrol 
at four o’clock in the morning. 
The sun was already hot, and the 
mosquitos had a heyday with us. 
We had run out of mosquito repellent, 
and this I think shows our somewhat 
dazed condition. Mosquitos up 
there are to be reckoned with in 
earnest, and the wary traveller should 
stock up with extra cans of mosquito 
dope just as carefully as with tins 
of petrol. Luckily for us, after 
half an hour, two huge trailer lorries, 
or rigs as they are called by the 
truckers, each riding on twenty-six 
wheels, stopped, and one of the 
drivers sucked petrol out from his 
tank for us. He came from Barrow- 
in-Furness, and since I had been 
born in Ulverston, some fifteen miles 
from there, we chatted together of 
the Lake District. England, and 
especially the lakes, seemed very 
far from the Yukon wilderness as 
he and I talked of Tarn Hows and 
the inn at Wasdale Head. 

We pushed on for breakfast, and 
took the road to the right, off the 
highway, leading to Whitehorse, the 
capital of the Yukon. I suppose 
one expects something of a territorial 
capital, but there was not much 
evident on the surface. Neverthe- 
less, Whitehorse is the outfitting 
post for the huge bush area to the 
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north, and it spells civilisation for 
the men returning from the interior. 
Fairbanks is like this in regard to 
Alaska, but Fairbanks is a lawless 
town compared with Whitehorse, 
for Whitehorse carries an air and 
a dignity. 

Seven miles out we passed the 
south end of Lake Labarge, made 
famous by Robert Service, who 
unfolded in rhyme the nefarious 
deeds that curdled those cold waters 
in ‘ The Shooting of Dan McGrew.’ 
Across the Takhini River and past 
Champagne and Canyon, both be- 
lying their names, we reached Haines 
Junction at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

Haines Junction: in one way, I 
had been longing to get there, and 
in another, I never wanted to reach 
the little town, for it was here that 
Pete and I parted company. We 
had driven two thousand miles from 
the United States together, the last 
thousand up the Alcan. I had 
driven and Pete had slept; -he 
drove while I dozed, and together 
we had toiled against the rigours 
of the highway and we had won. 
I opened the door and pulled my 
rucksack from the back seat after 
me. Pete got out the other side 
and we shook hands. The day was 
brilliant, without a cloud in the sky, 
the town sleepy and already dusty 
from the few vehicles that swept by. 
The mosquitos hummed about us. 

“ Thanks,” I said. “ Thanks very 
much.” 

** Good luck,” Pete replied, and 
we both knew that we were very 
sincere in what we said. He got 
back into his car and drove off. 











I stood by the side of the road 
opposite the Mounty station, wait- 
ing eagerly for a ride that I hoped 
would take me out of Canada into 
Alaska. Fifteen minutes later I 
was bucketing along the highway 
in a springless 1948 Ford. Jerry 
McCanless, tall, lean and looking 
distinctly worn, had been spending 
his money ‘ outside ’ and was return- 
ing to work with the fishing-boats 
out of Anchorage for the summer 
months. He was a taciturn man 
and I soon gave up the pretence of 
conversation. Late that afternoon 
we crossed the border. ‘ Welcome 
to Alaska’ the large white sign said, 
and I felt elated to see it. All I 
heard from Jerry was a grunt. 

The American Customs lie eighty 
miles inside the border at the little 
town called Tok Junction. It is 
here that the Alcan divides into 
two tarmac’d roads. The left one, 
called the Glenn Highway, leads to 
Anchorage and the ports of Seward 
and Valdez. The other continues 
on to Big Delta, where the Alcan 
and the Richardson Highway, com- 
ing up from Anchorage, join to 
run into Fairbanks. 

We reached Tok that evening 
and Jerry and I had a coffee together 
in the café opposite the Customs 
house before he headed off down 
the Glenn Highway. I returned to 
the small white office to ask about 
jobs, or at least the prospect of work. 

While I was talking to the 
Customs officer, the sheriff strode 
in. He was a huge man, bony, 
gaunt and powerful, a real sheriff 
if ever I saw one. He looked me 
up and down and asked where I 
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was staying. To this I replied 
evasively, “ Around.” 

“What are you doing, lad?” he 
said ferociously. 

I told him I had hitched across 
the States and up the Alcan, and 
was out to find any sort of work. 

He said quickly, “How would 
you like to baby-sit for me tonight ? 
You'll get supper and bed with 
this.”’ 

I agreed, and together we climbed 
into his pick-up truck. 

“ Come along and meet the wife,” 
he said. “ Then I'll show you the 
lock-up.” 

I looked up at him sharply, and 
he laughed. “You don’t mind 
looking after a prisoner for me, do 
you? That’s what we call baby- 
sitting in these parts,” he boomed 
out. 

I spent a very comfortable night 
in the jail with a convict from the 
Utah State Penitentiary, who talked 
at great length about the lore of 
Alaska. Just as I was getting off 
to sleep he advised me‘to sign up 
to fight the forest fires for the 
summer. “Hard work, see; but 
you got no expenses, living out in 
the bush.” 

In the morning I humped my 
rucksack along on the road into the 
interior of Alaska and it wasn’t 
long before a battered once-fawn 
pick-up truck pulled up for me. 
Jashy White had done most things, 
and he had done them all over the 
world, from oil-rigs in Maracaibo 
to pearls in the Pacific, from arms- 
smuggling in Naples to rum-running 
off the Florida coast. But now 
Jashy was an old man, Behind 
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his wrinkled, weather-beaten face, 
and from beneath his strangely 
wispy eyebrows, his small grey eyes 
held my attention as he unfolded 
tale after tale of his long and varied 
life. “Doing a bit of contracting 
now, and doing all right, too, for 
an old ’un,” he was saying as we 
neared Fairbanks. 

Fairbanks. That name had been 
driving me on for five thousand 
miles, tantalising me all the way 
from the east. Everyone I had 
met said, “ Fairbanks —that’s a 
mighty long way.” They said, 
** Fairbanks—it must be great up 
there.” They said, “ Fairbanks— 
wish I’d been able to go up there 
when I was young.” That’s what 
they said. 

On the outskirts of South Fair- 
banks there were rusting, ill-painted, 
corrugated-iron shacks. Over the 
doorways neon signs flashed their 
red invitations twenty-four hours a 
day. The car-dealers’ yards were 
full of broken-down machines, ruined 
by the highway, and now rusting in 
decay. More tin huts, more broken 
window-panes and more flashing 
lights telling of the delights to be 
found inside. This sordid mess of 
man-made debauch calls itself South 
Fairbanks. This town runs into 
Fairbanks, and the first traffic-lights 
for nearly two thousand miles. 

Jashy pulled over to the side of 
the road and switched off the engine. 
“ Well, son,” he said, “ now you’re 
here, what are you going to do?” 

I wasn’t ready for such an abrupt 
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question and I replied hesitatingly, 
“Look for work.” Then I re- 
membered what my jail-mate in 
Tok had told me, and I added, 
“Thought I might go and sign 
up for the fires.” 

“Stay in, son,” Jashy said to 
me as I began to get out of the car. 
“Till run you up to the B.L.M. 
office now. It’s a little way out 
of town.” 

We drove round the block and 
back up Cushman Street, the way 
we had come into Fairbanks, and 
turned right on the airport road. 
Away in the distance I could see 
the towering craggy peaks still covered 
with snow tumbling down to their 
rounded foothills. The sun, high 
in the afternoon sky, sparkled on the 
shining bark of small silver birches. 
We turned into the gravel driveway 
of the Bureau of Land Management, 
and Jashy braked. “ It’s just down 
there,” he said. “ Be seeing you,” 
he flung out of the open window, 
and was gone before I had time ‘to 
thank him properly. 

I shouldered my rucksack and 
suddenly felt very much alone. It 
was hard to believe that I was there, 
that I had arrived. I turned to look 
at the high mountains again and took 
a deep breath of air, the same air that 
the pioneers and adventurers, ex- 
plorers and gold-rush men had 
breathed and now that I was to 
breathe. In my heart I knew that 
this land and I were in complete 
harmony and the long trip up had 
been well worth while. 
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BY AN OLD LIGHT DIVISION MAN 


I 


Being the second extract from notes written by a Civil Servant attached to the 
British Forces temporarily interned in Monte Video after the second failure to 


take Buenos Aires in 1807. 


WHILST in the house upon which I 
had my billet I had many opportun- 
ities of seeing how the inhabitants 
pass their lives. My landlord was a 
native of Old Spain and had been a 
carpenter in Madrid. At the time he 
arrived in South America, chairs and 
tables, and the most common utensils 
of household necessity were very 
nearly worth their weight in silver ; 
for they were too bulky to be im- 
ported and the Indian workmen were 
incapable of making them. No 
foreigner was at that time permitted 
to settle on any part of the Spanish 
Dominions, but plenty of fine Brazil 
wood could be obtained, and a good 
workman with good European-made 
tools could command his price. 
Almost all the furniture in the houses 
of the poorer classes was made of 
leather. The chests or safes in which 
the riches of the family were placed 
(silver bars or doubloons) were of 
leather; for the perfection they 
arrived at in preparing the hides of 
the wild bulls and horses was wonder- 
ful. They tanned it to a thickness of 
nearly an inch. 

I had been well received by my 


patron, or landlord. His family 
consisted of wife, two daughters and 
many slaves. Not exactly compre- 
hending what part of the play I 
performed, he voted me to be an 
English doctor. As I knew nothing 
about physic I could not prove to 
him that I was one, and as I knew 
little of the language I could not 
convince him to the contrary, so I 
submitted and allowed him to dub 
me M.D. 

The inhabitants of this country 
had commenced to discover the 
oppressive manner in which Old 
Spain had ruled them, and that the 
ignorance which their great Church 
establishments had created and 
fostered had prevented the smallest 
advance towards civilisation. And 
they were happy to have, as an 
inmate, any one of the prisoners who 
would by his head or hands repay 
them for his entertainment. Amongst 
the private soldiers a cobbler, a 
smith, a tailor, or above all a cooper 
(if sober) was more welcome as a 
guest than would be a fidalgo of the 
first class, or an English duke. 
Unluckily for me my patron had a 
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sick sister living (as he said) a short 
distance from town, and being most 
solicitous for her recovery blessed his 
stars that a learned English physician 
should have fallen to his lot. He 
opened before my astonished eyes his 
leather safe. It was divided into two 
compartments, the one filled with the 
real yellow ochre, and the other with 
tin quite sufficient to load three 
strong mules, and from this he pro- 
posed evincing his gratitude to me 
if I would accompany him to his 
quinta and reinstate his sister in her 
pristine health and beauty. 

The offer was too good to be 
refused, so, resigning myself to my 
fate, the following morning we started 
—four excellent saddle-mules well 
caparisoned and with saddle-bags 
crammed with cold quails (Monte 
Video being famous for the bird, 
which is larger than a partridge), 
together with lots of high-seasoned 
chorizo, Indian corn, bread, brandy, 
a skin of good wine and a cold kid. 
These were carried by the two 
yellow, desperate-looking fellows who 
accompanied us. One of them had 
a lasso, and the other a double- 
barrelled gun which, with their long 
knives, made them a match for any 
four that the plains could produce. 

Not having been for some time on 
horseback, and never in my life hav- 
ing ridden a mule, I became nearly 
disjointed, and, as the day declined, 
I ventured to hope for a halt. We 
had ridden through a desert of sand. 
In the distance along the horizon 
passed multitudes of wild cattle, 
bulls, mules, horses and apes ; but as 
our party had no such pursuit in view, 


they did not seem even to notice 
them. We put up several flocks of a 
small kind of brownish ostrich which 
ran with amazing velocity, and one of 
our attendants caught two of them 
with the lasso. Many wild dogs, 
apparently crossed with hyenas (cer- 
tainly in their savage looks), passed 
us as if upon the scent of some 
animals. But no groves or myrtles 
or the exhilarating song of birds 
cheered the eye or ear. Here and 
there, there were a few patches of 
dwarf wild peach-trees and aloes, 
but nothing like a human habitation 
met the eye for the space of about 
thirty miles. We passed three or four 
stockades into which the wild-cattle 
are lured or driven, but eagles and 
vultures were not wanting to enliven 
the scene, hovering and screaming 
around as they looked with hungry 
eyes at us and our mules. 

At the end of such a day’s journey 
as no M.D. in Europe ever took, we 
came in view of the promised land. 
Had I not been young and not over 
delicate, I could not have performed 
half the journey. But neither of my 
companions appeared in the least 
fatigued. Their mules were tied 
hard up to prevent them from lying 
on the ground and rolling on their 
cargoes (such as is the custom in Old 
Spain); the two Indians fed and 
drank deeply, then, stretching the 
blankets which had formed their 
saddles upon the ground, they went 
fast asleep. 

The habitation was built upon a 
small eminence and hid by dwarf 
fruit-trees and flowering shrubs. 
Prickly pear- and aloes-trees of a 
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great height surrounded the entire 
building like a wall of thickly-set 
bayonets. Nothing of flesh could 
penetrate their points, besides which 
there were about twenty of the most 
savage-looking dogs and negroes 
prowling about the premises. Al- 
though not particular, it was a place 
which I should not select for rural 
retirement. And as my patron had 
expressed his satisfaction at having 
me as an inmate, not even omitting 
the possibility of calling me brother- 
in-law (in case my skill should 
triumph over his sister’s indisposi- 
tion) I began to fear that he would 
never let me away again. Escape by 
myself was impossible. My hopes 
and fears were, however, quickly 
dissipated: the lady had been dead 
and buried for more than a month 
before our arrival. Rowland Hill or 
MacAdam had not been heard of at 
that time, and in South America, 
postal communications and high- 
roads were things never thought of. 
This melancholy finish to the 
business did not spoil our appetites, 
and after two days’ feasting upon 
quail and a small kind of bustard, 
upon green lizards, ostriches’ eggs 
cooked in wood ashes, and the 
roasted flesh of porcupines, the 
patron set his house in order and 
ordered five hundred Masses to be 
said for his sister’s soul. We then 
took to the road again and, meeting 
with no adventure worth relating, 
we entered the gates of Monte Video 
once more. As an Old Spaniard, and 
proud to maintain the character for 
a liberal performance of a promise, 
he tendered me a full purse, which I 
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declined ; in fact, it would have been 
obtaining money under false pre- 
tence. But he forced upon me a 
chain worth three or four ounces. 


Whilst at Monte Video one of the 
soldiers had so misconducted himself, 
being a thief and a deserter (which 
last crime had become too frequent) 
that it was for example’s sake neces- 
sary to have him tried by general 
court martial. As a natural con- 
sequence he was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

He was a shrewd fellow, and having 
been up country among the natives, 
he saw to what an extent their 
bigotry, and the zeal for proselytism 
that animated the priests, carried 
them. A short time before the 
appointed day for his execution, the 
prisoner requested that he might 
have the spiritual assistance of a 
clergyman to prepare him for a 
change of scene. A priest was in 
consequence procured, and he man- 
aged matters so adroitly that, upon 
the man’s promising to become a 
member of the Church of Rome, it 
was notified that no means would be 
left untried for to save his life. 
Petition after petition was sent in, 
but without effect. At last the morn- 
ing came; the gallows had been 
erected upon a large open space more 
than a mile from the gates. At the 
prison door there appeared the entire 
papal staff, consisting of at least 
forty priests, attended by boys carry- 
ing hundreds of enormous wax 
candles. The entire garrison was 
assembled and, accompanying the 
cortége, formed a hollow square, 
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with this party (including the gallows 
and executioner) in the centre. 

As the moment approached, bets 
to a large amount were made that 
the Commandant would send a 
pardon. I made a wager that the 
priests would save him, and I became 
more convinced of it from the con- 
fidence and alacrity with which the 
man mounted the ladder. The knot 
was tied, the ladder turned round, 
and down he came upon his feet. 
“A miracle!” was shouted by the 
clergy and responded to by the 
multitude, and there the man stood, 
until the circumstances having been 
reported he was reprieved. To the 
weak-minded, or to such of the 
spectators as were really imbued with 
a religious awe, a more terrific or 
imposing spectacle could not be 
imagined; for there followed (as if 


I wish I could report favourably of 
our return voyage, and that we con- 
tinued to experience all the comforts 
of sociability, and the happiness that 
we had previously enjoyed in such 
a well-regulated Mess. Everything 
was done by the purser and caterer 
to smooth out difficulties and promote 
good fellowship. But there appeared 
a gloom over our circle which proved 
a great drawback. This might be 
accounted for by the miscarriage of 
the Expedition, which had at once 
blighted the prospects of so many. 
The Polyphemus* was transformed 
into a large victualler in which neither 


1 The Polyphemus 64, wearing the Flag of Rear-Admiral Sir George Murray. 


by Divine command) a storm of 
thunder, lightning and rain such as 
could only be experienced in the 
Pampas of South America. The 
place of execution, the guards, the 
gorgeous dresses of the priests, the 
bewildered looks of the multitude, 
the awful noise of the thunder and 
the succession of sheets of fire in the 
sky made everyone tremble. The 
cattle ran in wild disorder over the 
plain, and all nature seemed dis- 
mayed. 

Doubtless the rope had been 
prepared by the knife of the hangman, 
or some of the strands had been 
taken out, but this did not lessen the 
effect, and the escape from death of 
this soldier was and will be considered 
by thousands as an act of Divine 
Providence, conceding to the prayers 
of the Church. 


glory nor prize money was to be 
obtained. We were everlastingly 
towing the slower sailing transports 
or furnishing water and provisions 
to such ships as had not sufficient 
storage. Tedious calms, and the 
monotony of a life which now held 
out no prospects of promotion, 
together with a lessening supply of 
comforts, all continuing for nearly 
sixteen weeks, was ill calculated for 
the promotion of good will. With 
regard to myself, I experienced one 
of those hard knocks with which 
Dame Fortune occasionally favours 
some persons. My writing-desk, 
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which for convenience sake always 
remained upon the rudder-head in 
the Wardroom and which contained 
all my worldly treasures, disappeared. 
I lost thereby a few doubloons, some 
dollars, and four or five gold chains, 
together with many little objects of 
value and some stones which I had 
purchased. Altogether it would have 
been enough to pay my way and 
enable me to reach London at my 
leisure. 

There was a sentry constantly 
placed at the door of the Mess, and 
none but officers were allowed to 
enter. That a lieutenant of the 
Navy or captain of Marines would 
touch my desk could not be thought 
of, and upon considering all circum- 
stances I immediately told the Ward- 
room of my loss. It was adjudged 
that some person had taken it into 
the quarter-gallery, broken it up, and 
after pocketing the contents, con- 
signed the box to the deep. I along 
with others had my suspicions, but 
no name was alluded to. 

My own discontent, therefore, 
might be attributed to this misfor- 
tune, and the unanimity of the Mess 
was not increased by two of the 
lieutenants having from some trivial 
circumstances allowed themselves to 
entertain most hostile feelings against 
each other. At table, or when 
relieving watch, they sometimes for- 
got the courtesies of the quarter- 
deck. When two members out of 
eight or ten are imbued with such 
feelings, they become a formidable 
danger. 

Meanwhile, the want of water and 
vegetables made it advisable toshorten 
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the voyage, if only for a day, and 
Cork became our destination. A 
short time before we reached the land 
Lieutenant Medlicott called me into 
his cabin, and after entering into a 
long recital of petty insults, as he 
termed them (amounting in my mind 
to nothing), declared his fixed in- 
tention of having satisfaction and 
requested me to be his second on our 
arrival at Cork. I told him thatI 
certainly would be his friend upon 
the occasion, but that it should be by 
preventing any hostile meeting. 

I imagined that I should have time 
and opportunity for getting one of 
the party placed under arrest. But 
from that moment we were infested 
by a fleet of pilots, every person 
enquiring for news or letters; and 
to make the port in safety with such 
a number of vessels required the 
unceasing watchfulness of all the 
officers. Signals without end were 
perpetually hoisting by day, and 
lanterns by night; in fact the plot 
thickened at every mile we made, 
and every person on board being 
fully occupied, there was no time for 
thinking upon a private dispute. 

The anchor had barely touched 
the ground when Lieutenant Phili- 
more slipped a challenge under 
Medilicott’s cabin door and, being 
first for duty, proceeded in the 
launch, with empty casks, for water 
of which we were all so much in need. 
Medlicott was aware of this, and 
either with or without leave, put off 
in one of the cutters immediately 
after him. I was on the quarter- 
deck and instantly became awake to 
the move. I pointed the boats out 
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to the Admiral, and in a few words 
told him how little time remained for 
preventing the young men’s inten- 
tions, and I volunteered to follow 
them, if he would allow me, in the gig 
or in any other boat that could be 
spared. 

Philimore made direct for Haul- 
bowline Island ; Medlicott followed, 
and in a sandy hollow, with a cox- 
swain for his second, shot Philimore. 
The ball lodging partly in the back- 
bone and touching the spine, he 
became paralysed. 

Lieutenant Medlicott, upon land- 
ing at Cove, set off by chaise to 
Cork. Philimore was taken on board, 
where, on the third day, he died. 

From where I could see, the fault 
rested with himself. He was a brave, 
promising officer, and had on cutting- 
out parties distinguished himself. 
But he was extremely hasty and 
violent. He was brother to a gallant 
officer who had some time before 
been killed in an engagement. 

When I returned on board I 
became sensible that Medlicott had 
done wrong in absenting himself, and 
I followed him to Cork, where I 
prevailed on him to return and 
submit to the investigation which, as 
he was not the aggressor, would prove 
favourable to him. Meantime the 
body of Lieutenant Philimore was 
carried ashore and notice sent to the 
Coroner. 

No person but myself had leisure 
or inclination to meddle with the 
matter at all, and I saw that, if the 
verdict upon the inquest should be 
adverse, Medlicott would be com- 
mitted to jail, there to lie until the 


assizes. I knew also that there was 
only one person who would come 
forward as a witness—that was the 
surgeon to whom Philimore had 
declared that Lieutenant Medlicott 
shot him. I made up my mind to 
leave no stone unturned that would 
save my friend from being im- 
prisoned, and so soon as the letter 
was sent to the Coroner, I set off for 
Cork once more. The result of my 
endeavours will, I think, show how 
matters of that description were 
managed in those days. 

I did not arrive at Cork until the 
middle of the night; however, I 
lost no time in searching for and 
discovering the residence of the 
Coroner. The arrival of so large a 
fleet had created no small excitement 
there, and most of the houses were 
still open. But I was not prepared 
for being handed into a large well- 
furnished dining-room, where at a 
table sat perhaps twenty as jovial 
fellows as ever emptied a tumbler. 
Mr Foot, the Coroner, received me 
in that hospitable manner which 
times have since so sadly altered; a 
chair was placed for me, my health 
was drunk, and I was forced to 
swallow bumper after bumper as if 
I had been one of the party for the 
preceding six hours. I occasionally 
ventured to hint that I wished for two 
minutes’ conversation on urgent busi- 
ness. It was no use. 

“Come, sir, I presume you are 
one of those brave fellows who go 
abroad for glory. Now you are in 
Ould Ireland, why don’t you do as 
we do? Fill your glass, sir. The wine 
is good ; there is plenty of punch and 
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whiskey and broiled bones—you 
shan’t starve while you are in Cork. 
When did you come, and when do 
you leave us?” 

“ My good sir,” said I, “if you 
will allow me to explain the purpose 
of my visit it will greatly oblige me.” 

“ Well, sir, if it be anything in my 
way I shall serve you to the best of 
my ability. Is it a bit of a duel? I 
hear that there was a scrimmage in 
Cove ; is that it?” 

I mentioned my suspicions respect- 
ing the evidence that might be 
expected, and the anxiety expressed 
by a party for being examined 
(whether for the guinea or two paid 
on such occasions I know not), but 
I hoped that Mr Foot would take 
measures for collecting a jury im- 
mediately and put an end to my 
friend’s suspense. 

“ Don’t say a word about it, sir,” 
said the Coroner; “ you see these 
gentlemen now at the table? As 
honourable a set of men as can be 
met with. Take another glass, sir, 
and make your mind easy. I shall 
see you at Cove in the morning.” 

I returned immediately, and at the 
appointed hour I saw the surgeon in 
attendance. The post-chaises, to- 
gether with Coroner and jury, began 
to arrive, and seeing them enter the 
hotel I got into conversation with the 
surgeon, dilating upon the many 
beauties which the magnificent har- 
bour and the surrounding scenery 
displayed. While thus beguiling the 
time we had prolonged our walk, 
until my companion thought the 
time had arrived for returning in 
order to make an offer of his testi- 
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mony, but great was his astonish- 
ment when, upon reaching the hotel, 
he found the court closed and the 
jury returning home. He could not 
avoid expressing to the Coroner, 
whom we met at the door of the 
hotel, his surprise at not having been 
called upon. 

“Upon my word, sir,” said the 
coroner, “ I have not the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, nor do I recollect 
having summoned you. However, 
it is all over now, and the Black Seal 
upon it, and off it goes to the Clerk 
of the Peace. So good day to you, 
sir.” 

Lieutenant Medlicott was released 
from arrest, and a letter was received 
from the father of Philimore that no 
further notice would be taken of the 
business. When all the circumstances 
became known, it was evident that 
Medlicott could not have avoided the 
meeting, with a challenge put into 
his cabin and the boat containing the 
writer already making for the shore. 
Had he not accepted it his profes- 
sional character was gone for ever. 
That he had no alternative is to be 
lamented, and doubly so since the 
result proved fatal to a brave and 
promising young officer. 

On the following day I received a 
letter from Mr Foot, the Coroner : 


* Sir, 

I have, since my return to 

Cork, resorted to Counsel for advice 
as to the regularity of my conduct 
this day, in the execution of my office 
as Coroner, and I find that it is fortified 
by all the ancient and modern Author- 
ities on the subject, it having been 
accurately and literally correct. I 
shall esteem it a favour if you will 





Communicate to Mr Medlicott my 
having seen Wilmot [the surgeon] 
this night, and of his being perfectly 
satisfied as to the result of this day’s 
investigation, and also of his non- 
appearance on behalf of that gentle- 
man. However, should matters not 
rest as they are, and if Lieutenant 
Medlicott should on any occasion 
come to Cork, I pray you present my 
respects to and assure him every 
assistance (compatible with my own 
Official situation) in my power, I shall 
be most happy to render him. I shall 
thank you to give him my address, 
which please to note, as I shall in 
like manner be delighted to pay any 
attention to you. 

* I shall thank you to drop me a line 
by Post informing me of Medlicott’s 
situation. 

I have the honour to be, 
With great respect 
your obed™ ser’, 
RICHARD Foot. 


Cork, 21” Dec’. 1807.’ 


The verdict had been ‘ death by a 
gunshot wound.’ For myself I do 
not believe that it formed any part of 
the Coroner’s duty to go in search of 
evidence in order to implicate any 
particular individual. 


Having been (as related) most 
completely cleaned out by the loss 
of my desk, and all my prospects 
blighted by the unsuccessful termina- 
tion of the expedition, it behoved 
me to reach London with all con- 
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venient speed in order to look after 
my interests. But how, was the 
question. Providence, that so often 
guides our destinies, and when least 
expected comes to our relief, in this 
instance befriended me. There came 
home, as passenger in the Polyphemus, 
a gentleman who had been purser 
of a vessel of war that had been lost 
upon the coast. He was most 
desirous of making London with all 
speed, and as the wind seemed to 
remain contrary, and there being 
neither steam-boats nor rail-roads at 
that time, he undertook to make the 
tedious and tiresome journey by 
land from Cork to Dublin, and thence 
by way of Holyhead to London in 
the mail-coach. This gentleman, 
being sensible of my position, made 
me an offer of an outside place all 
through, upon the condition of my 
reimbursing him on our arrival in 
London. 

Few people now recollect the 
state of the roads in Ireland and Wales 
at that time ; and as the mail, except 
to change horses or to bait the 
passengers, never stopped, it was a 
formidable undertaking to sit upon 
the hard roof of the coach for six days 
and nights in succession, but I 
accomplished it, and passing through 
Dublin to the packet at the Pigeon 
House, I continued the journey, 
arriving in London in no enviable 
condition. 
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‘KIONGA TELLS ME T,O SAY..-” 


BY E. J. F. WATKINS 


Now that we live in a modern 
suburban house on the outskirts of a 
big town, with one old African man 
to look after us, newcomers often 
say, “I suppose you remember the 
days when people had masses of 
servants,” and I have to mumble, 
“ Yes, I do ””»—but my thoughts just 
go back to Kionga. 

Kionga came to us as long ago as 
1949, when we had just been married. 
We arrived at our first house, or 
should I say hut, situated at Loki- 
taung, about four hundred miles of 
sand and scrub from the nearest 
railway station or shop. We unloaded 
from our old Ford pick-up an entire 
household, including cook, cook’s 
wife, house-boy, two dogs, a cat in a 
laundry-basket, and a very fine pair of 
turkeys I had been given as a wedding 
present. 

The following morning the cook 
and house-boy came to us and an- 
nounced that, although two servants 
had just been able to cope with the 
work of a bachelor household, now 
that there was a memsahib to be 
waited on two more servants must 
be taken on immediately. Days of 
parleying and debate followed. We 
explained again and again that there 
would in fact be far less work to 
do, since I was determined to do a 
considerable amount myself. They 
explained equally repetitively that 


every other household in that part of 
the world had four servants. Eventu- 
ally they added that if we did net 
take on two more we would find our- 
selves with none. They knew too 
well that we could not afford to risk 
losing faithful experienced servants 
in an area where conditions made 
servants essential and replacements 
impossible to find. 

In the end we managed to find a 
compromise. I made a detailed time- 
table outlining my share of the work 
as well as theirs; both servants 
received a rise in pay; and we took 
on one small boy. That small boy 
was called Kionga, a scraggy child 
about thirteen years old, delighted by 
the amenities of civilisation. Never 
before had he had enough food to 
eat, enough water to wash in, or any 
clothes to wear. 

Next to clothes, he liked mirrors. 
He would creep into the shed we used 
as a bedroom when he thought no 
one was about, and stand preening 
himself in his new clothes in front of 
the mirror. At first he would try 
sticking the traditional Turkana head 
decorations of feathers in his woolly 
hair, but as he grew more sophisti- 
cated he would experiment with 
other ornaments—bits of coloured 
comb, discarded sparklet bulbs, 
squashed ping-pong balls, broken 
knitting-needles, so that whenever I 
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threw anything away I wondered 
what it would look like when it re- 
appeared on Kionga’s head. The 
turkeys discovered the mirror too, 
and would perch awkwardly on the 
dressing-table, scattering any odd- 
ments I had left there, and Kionga 
on the pretext of chasing them away 
would stand behind them admiring 
himself. 

He was quick to learn, and I soon 
taught him how to open a door or 
close a window without putting his 
hand through the glass—quite diffi- 
cult this if you have never seen glass 
and do not realise it is there. I even 
taught him how to light a match, and, 
with a match, light a lantern. The 
two senior servants were keen to 
teach him more serious work, to cut 
firewood, clean shoes, scrub floors, 
scour saucepans. If I had not in- 
sisted on a rigid maintenance of the 
time-table I am sure Kionga would 
have been doing all the work—he was 
young enough and innocent enough 
to consider work a privilege. 

When he had been with us about 
a month we decided to take him on 
safari. It was Kionga’s very first 
ride in a motor vehicle. At the end 
of a blinding hot, exhausting day the 
lorry became bogged down in sand. 
Oliver cleared all the passengers out 
to help push—the interpreters and 
policemen who were part of the safari 
as well as the hopefuls who had come 
along just for the ride. Kionga did 
not get out; he had one of his brilliant 
ideas. He stood up in the back of 
the lorry and pushed as hard as he 
could against the cab. The sight of 
him standing there with the sweat 


pouring from him so cheered us that 
we fell, laughing helplessly, into the 
sand. Even the tribal policemen saw 
the joke. After that the lorry seemed 
to come out much more easily—so 
perhaps Kionga had helped us after 
all. 
But Kionga’s brilliant ideas were 
not always so funny. After six 
months it was time for us to go on 
holiday. By this time the turkey hen 
was in a delicate state of health. She 
had laid a very fine setting of eggs 
and was busy sitting on them. I 
reckoned we would be back in plenty 
of time for the hatching, so I meas- 
ured out her food carefully for each 
day we would be away, and told 
Kionga to take great care that 
neither snake nor mongoose got at 
the eggs. 

It was more than a fortnight before 
we were home again. We arrived 
late at night, and Kionga came out to 
meet us, a smoky hurricane-lamp 
swinging from one hand. 

“Ts the turkey all right?” I 
called, before I had even got out 
of the car. 

** Yes, memsahib, she is well, I have 
taken great care,” and he led me 
through the house to the store-room. 
“ Look, here are the eggs, I took them 
away each night to keep them safe.” 
He handed me a basket of cold eggs. 

“You took them away every 
night ?” 

“Yes, memsahib, and they are 
safe!” 

Every egg was addled. Poor 
Kionga was as sad as I when the hen 
died of apoplexy a few days later. 

After another four months, when 




















we had been in Turkana for nearly a 
year, news of our posting came 
through—a posting which was to 
take us right to the other side of 
Kenya, nearly a thousand miles of 
travel on apologies for roads. Kionga 
stood gloomily watching me pack. 

“IT am coming too,” he announced 
stolidly. 

“No, Kionga, you are too young. 
It would not do to take you so far 
from your own people.” 

“You are my people. You are my 
father and my mother. I am com- 
ing.” 

He came. We packed him into 
the back of the pick-up, with both 
dogs, cook and his wife, the cat, the 
surviving turkey, and a mountain of 
kit. Fortunately the house-boy had 
departed in a huff some weeks earlier. 

Before we had gone very far we 
started thinking of all the things 
we might have forgotten. 

“I suppose you packed the lava- 
tory-brush ?”’ I asked. “I left it by 
the front door so you would not forget 
2” 

* Oh!” said Oliver; “‘ I moved it 
out of the way when those people 
came to say good-bye. It looked too 
awful where it was. Ah, well, if that 
is all we have forgotten. . . .” 

There was a violent thumping from 
the back of the pick-up. Kionga was 
being sick and cook was objecting. 
We took Kionga in front with us. 
Apart from him, it was a marathon 
journey. The car, a year away from 
garages, gave continual trouble; we 
had to take down and clean the 
entire petrol system half a dozen 
times, and cope with nearly a dozen 
H 2 
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punctures and blow-outs. When we 
were tired, we stopped for the night, 
sleeping in the warm sand beside the 
road. At last, four hundred miles 
were behind us; we drove into 
civilisation—hotel beds and hot baths 
for us, an ex-R.A.F. great-coat for 
Kionga. 

The next day Kionga saw his first 
everything: his first train, his first 
saloon car, his first town, his first 
tarmac road. When we finally 
reached Nairobi he saw streets 
crowded with well-dressed people ; 
blocks of offices towering above 
plate-glass shop-windows ;_ sentries 
on duty outside a palatial Govern- 
ment House, and children crowding 
out to school. Kionga sat between 
us, all-seeing, ever silent, refusing to 
comment, to be impressed sufficiently 
to comment. Electric light scared 
him, ice-cream burnt his hand, the 
airport deafened him, but he refused 
to speak. That most precious of all 
commodities—water—flowing from a 
tap, held his attention repeatedly, but 
still he did not say anything. 

Then on the seventh day, as dusk 
fell, we drove across the causeway 
into Mombasa. Mombasa harbour 
must be one of the most beautiful in 
the world, but it was the cool breeze 
blowing off the sea as much as the 
view that we paused to enjoy. It 
happened to be that best moment of 
the day, the single minute of tropical 
dusk. There were many liners in 
the deep-water berths, and as we 
watched, their lights came on, one by 
one, but all within that minute, so 
quickly fades the light. Each ship 
was outlined against a deep-blue sky 
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and a deeper-blue sea by a line of 
light. We were bemused by the 
beauty of it all; and at last we could 
feel Kionga’s mind begin to work. 
Suddenly his question came : 

** Are those hoteli’s really built on 
the water?” And he smiled for the 
first time in nine hundred miles. 

The following night we arrived at 
our destination and unpacked our 
bedding-rolls to sleep in the new 
house. It was then that I found the 
missing lavatory-brush. Kionga had 
thoughtfully packed it under my 
pillow. 


Kionga quickly grew accustomed 
to his new surroundings and started 
to make friends. He found two 
fellow tribesmen who had enrolled in 
the police, and every Saturday after- 
noon he went off to share a hair- 
cutting session with them—the Turk- 
ana are very particular about their 
hair and would never dream of letting 
a stranger touch it. We had to put up 
his pay, of course, now that he was 
away from his own country, and he 
rapidly acquired many possessions. 

One day I went into the spare 
room to prepare it for a visitor. 
Under the mattress I found a pair of 
grey flannel slacks. “‘ What ever did 
Oliver leave these here for?” I 
asked myself as I removed them. 
Underneath was a sports-coat, a 
wallet, a shirt, two pairs of very 
brightly coloured socks, and indeed 
a whole pile of possessions. I real- 
ised at once to whom they belonged. 

“ Kionga!” I yelled. “‘ Why did 
you put your things here? This is 
no place to keep them.” 





“Where else could I hide them, 
here among strangers, where they 
will not be stolen?” he asked. It 
was impossible to put Kionga in the 
wrong. I went out and bought him 
a large tin box, and he was delighted, 
especially when he understood that 
the strange white hieroglyphics 
painted on it spelt ‘ Kionga.’ We 
decided, however, that something 
must be done about his surplus pay 
—it was not fair to let him get 
accustomed to too high a standard 
of spending. We opened a post-office 
savings account and showed him 
how to pay money into it. f 

There was no bank in this district, 
money could only be obtained through 
the office. The day came when 
Oliver was out on tour on payday, 
and I could not pay the wages. He 
was greeted on his return by a row of 
expectant faces—and he too became 
contrite. He had no money, and 
could get none until Monday. That 
night supper was served in an atmo- 
sphere of complete silence. It was 
while we were at the supper-table 
that a post-office savings-book fell 
neatly over my husband’s shoulder 
into his lap. 

“If you gave me some money, I 
could pay it in tomorrow—the post- 
office is open!” We both scraped 
out our purses. Kionga at least 
was paid. 


He had been away from home for 
nearly a year when news came 
through that his father had died. 
Kionga was fifteen now, and accord- 
ing to custom he would inherit one 
of his father’s junior wives. He came 














to us in great agitation and explained 
that he must go at once to claim the 
lady before somebody else did. The 
next day I was to drive Oliver into 
hospital at Mombasa, and I arranged 
to take Kionga too and put him on 
the train there. Despite his protests 
that he would return, we paid his fare 
one way only ; for we felt sure that 
once he got home he would not want 
to come back. I saw him off with 
the greatest misgiving—would this 
inept child, clutching his blue great- 
coat and his tin box, ever find his way 
home—nine hundred miles—two long 
train journeys and then a very long 
lorry ride? 

Exactly a week later I drove into 
Mombasa once more, this time to 
collect my patient from the hospital. 
There, sitting outside, looking very 
thin and drawn, without great-coat 
or box, was Kionga. 

“ Kionga! Why did you not go 
home?” I called, feeling seriously 
annoyed with him. 

“I did go home, and now I have 
come back to you, my mother!” 
His joy at seeing me was so great 
and so sincere that my anger melted. 
Bit by bit we learnt the story of his 
journey. 

At Nairobi he had left his coat and 
box unattended on the platform, and 
of course he had never seen them 
again—this loss had distressed him 
very much, for the treasured post- 
office savings-book was in the box. 
But it was as well that he was un- 
encumbered. He had reached rail- 
head safely, and had then obtained a 
lift on the weekly rations lorry. The 
lorry had dropped him twenty miles 
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from his home late the third night. 
He had walked throughout the dark- 
ness, and the next twenty-four hours 
he spent claiming his bride and talk- 
ing to his brothers, arranging for her 
care during his absence. 

Then he walked back the twenty 
miles, this time through the heat of 
the day, picked up the same lorry on 
its return journey to rail-head. Here 
he found he needed money for his 
railway ticket—the first time he had 
needed money the entire journey 
since I had bought his ticket at 
Mombasa. But only a mile from 
the station was district headquarters, 
and Kionga soon found his way 
there. He walked through the offices, 
looking in at each open door until he 
saw a face he knew—an officer who 
had visited us at Lokitaung. He 
talked this man into paying his rail- 
fare—the bill to be sent on to us. 
To make sure, the officer took 
Kionga down to the station and saw 
him onto the train. 

At Mombasa Kionga had been 
travelling for two days and two nights 
without food, or the prospect of 
getting any. He still had a journey 
of eighty miles ahead of him, and if 
he travelled by bus he would again 
need money. He asked his way to 
the government offices and walked 
through them, looking through every 
open door until he found someone 
known to us. This man knew that 
Oliver was in hospital, and sent 
Kionga up to see him. 

Kionga arrived at the hospital in 
the afternoon when the patients were 
sleeping. The doors were all open 
for coolness, and Kionga could not 
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read the notices about visiting-hours. 
He walked through the wards until 
he found his bwana, and sat by him 
until he woke up. He was very glad 
to have some money, and the square 
meal that money would buy. 


When my first son was born Kionga 
became his devoted slave. He spent 
hours playing with him, building 
castles of blocks for the baby to 
knock down, or leading him round 
and round the garden on his donkey. 

** The little bwana, the little bwana 
with white hair,” he called him. 
Kionga always baby-sat for us when 
we went out to dinner, and if the baby 
woke up he would put him in his 
pram, cover him carefully with a 
mosquito-net, and push him over to 
whichever house we happened to be 
dining in. 

Kionga was seventeen by now, a 
tall well-covered young man who 
yet retained that delightful air of 
unspoiltness about him. But his 
manhood made it more difficult for 
him to come to terms with civilisa- 
tion. One night we went out to 
dinner with the resident magistrate 
and Kionga as usual baby-sat for us. 
My cook, the same old cook, also as 
usual, took the opportunity to get 
drunk. He came staggering home, 
as so often before, and told Kionga 
aggressively that he, Kionga, was a 

poor man whose father had owned 
no cattle and whose tribe was in 
no way comparable to the cook’s. 
This was fighting talk to a Turkana, 
and Kionga picked up a bottle and 
hit hard—and accurately. We had 
just reached the main course at the 


resident magistrate’s when cook 
stumbled in, his lower lip hanging 
on a shred of flesh. 

We who had laughed at so many of 
Kionga’s escapades could not laugh 
at this one. He, sober and on duty, 
had hit a drunken man and hurt him 
seriously. If he stayed, a charge 
would have to be brought, the 
magistrate would have to take a 
serious view. Kionga was completely 
unrepentant—either a fine or im- 
prisonment would make him more 
belligerent still. He was soon due 
to go home on leave, and we decided 
he had best go at once, and stay there 
a long, long time. 

The baby was asleep when the 
time came for Kionga to leave. He 
spent many minutes looking into the 
cot. 

“Come, we must go or you will 
miss the bus,” I said. 

““ Good-bye, little bwana, good- 
bye,” Kionga whispered, and bent 
to touch his cheek In the car he 
looked at me gloomily. 

** We shall meet again,” he said, as 
the dusty market square, which was 
also the bus terminus, enveloped us, 
and added, “ if God wills.” 


Kionga cannot write, or read what 
we write, but sometimes he goes 
down to the district commissioner’s 
office and tells him to send us a 
message. If the district commis- 
sioner happens to know us, he takes 
up his pen and writes, ‘ Kionga 
tells me to say....’ In his last 
letter he wrote, ‘ Kionga tells me 
to say that he is a father now, and his 
son is called “ White hair.” ’ 
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THE DOCTOR AT DOOMSDAY 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


RALPH RUDGELEY sometimes 
speaks of his stay in Yoredale as the 
Political Incident. Perhaps it is his 
way of conveying that politics were 
not the sphere in which he would 
have chosen to exercise such talents as 
he had. When asked why he went to 
Yoredale at all, he replies with that 
gentle grin of his that at that time the 
Devil drove. Three years in West 
Africa had suited neither his health 
nor his temperament, and now his 
future was indefinite ; he had neither 
money nor any clear notion of what 
to settle to. Moreover, he says, the 
advertisement had stressed that the 
duties would be of the secretarial 
kind, only adding a word about help 
with constituency work, as if by an 
afterthought. 

In those days he believed he could 
not have endured a job in town, 
having become quite out of tune with 
urban life. This secretarial post, 
which included bed and board, 
offered at all events a home in the 
countryside. And when he alighted 
from his taxi at the end of the journey 
up the dale he saw that at least he 
was not to be disappointed in this. 
The square stone house, of early 
nineteenth-century style, stood high 
above the river in a small and 
sparsely timbered park. Down river 
a derelict water-mill showed among 


trees, and beyond the bridge three 
cottages clung to the hillside; no 
other habitations were in sight. The 
only sound was the surge of the 
waterfall cascading in an amber 
torrent over rock ledges above the 
bridge. 

Ralph’s new employer seemed to 
be in no hurry to make his acquaint- 
ance, for he did not come downstairs 
till teatime. It was his wife who 
welcomed the young man, showed 
him to his room overlooking the park 
and valley, and later sat with him by 
the fire, asking questions about his 
life at Oxford and in Africa, and then 
proceeding to tell him something of 
her husband and his concerns. When 
she turned to this subject her manner, 
he noticed, became suddenly pur- 
poseful, as if she were determined 
that certain facts should be made 
clear at once. 

* It was I, Mr Rugby—I beg your 
pardon, it is Rudgeley, isn’t it ?— 
who persuaded him to put up for 
Parliament at this election. As an 
Independent. He doesn’t quite see 
eye to eye with any of the Parties. 
Yes, I know how difficult it is for an 
Independent candidate, but in an 
agricultural constituency like ours 
local standing does count for so 
much. Arnold is known and liked 
all through the dale, whereas the 
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official candidates are both outsiders, 
you know.” 

Ralph did his best to look sym- 
pathetic. He knew of course that an 
election was coming on, but he had 
been home for too short a time to 
work up much interest in it. And 
in spite of the advertisement’s casual 
hint, he had not foreseen that he 
would be plunged so suddenly into 
these troubled waters. He said: 

“T’m afraid I have no experience 
at all of political work, Mrs Whit- 
may.” 

But she was not listening. 

** That is why I think my husband 
has a chance,” she continued. ‘“‘ He 
knows the people and he knows what 
they want. You may think me very 
narrow and egotistical for saying so, 
but the chief reason why I urged 
Arnold to stand for Parliament was 
to give him an interest. An interest, 
I mean, that will absorb all his 
attention; for he is so apt to be 
distracted by one thing or another, 
so much a person of moods and 
impulses. But there, you will find 
that out for yourself. I just thought 
it might help if I said this to you at 
the start.” 

Mrs Whitmay did not wait for his 
comments but bustled off to prepare 
tea. There was no sign that the big 
house contained any domestic staff. 

With the tea appeared Arnold 
Whitmay. As they shook hands 


Ralph felt with relief that the man 
was likable. Tall and ungainly, he 
gave the impression of being shy and 
a little dreamy; a crop of unruly 
white hair seemed to belie his years, 
for the long narrow face was not an 
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old one. Fifty, or a little more than 
that, his new secretary decided. 

The meal was a curiously quiet 
one. Ralph and Mrs Whitmay 
exchanged a few unimportant remarks 
but Mr Whitmay said almost nothing. 
When it was over he invited Ralph to 
look round the house and padded off 
without turning to see if he was being 
followed. It was at once obvious 
that the place was too big for its 
present occupiers. Many of the 
rooms had a dusty, deserted look, and 
the young man was relieved when the 
excursion ended in a warm homely 
little room on the first floor where 
Mr Whitmay told him he would work. 

“* Have you been here long, sir ? ” 
Ralph asked. 

“IT was born here,” his employer 
replied. “The place was well kept 
up in those days. They had plenty 
of people to do the work, indoors and 
out. Now there’s no one. It would 
be absurd to expect it. Houses like 
this are an anachronism and I’m 
sure they know it; this one has a 
distinct air of melancholy, as you 
must have noticed.” 

This was too patently true to be 
disputed, and so Ralph turned the 
conversation to what most bothered 
him just then, the question of his own 
duties. While he confessed to an 
utter ignorance of how to conduct 
an election campaign, Mr Whitmay 
listened with sympathetic nods, but 
clearly attached no importance to the 
matter. 

** No, no, I have an agent,” he said. 
“ A dullish chap but not incompetent. 
And the help of friends up and down 
the dale. All I want, Mr Rudgeley— 
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or shall I call you Ralph ?—is that 
you shall open and answer that 
dreadful pile of letters, give me a hand 
with some of my speeches, and come 
round to village meetings with me. 
Yes, and of course try to keep me 
up to the whole sorry business ; for 
that, I’ve no doubt, is what my wife 
had chiefly in her mind when she 
suggested advertising.” 

A little later, as he explored the 
moors behind the house in the gather- 
ing October dusk, Ralph pondered 
on how much keeping up to the mark 
this apparently half-hearted candi- 
date would need, and why, in particu- 
lar, Mr Whitmay should consider 
that the business of trying to become 
a member of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments was a sorry one. 

The answer to the first question 
began to unfold itself to him next day. 
Three-quarters of the letters waiting 
for attention in the study had not been 
opened. They contained the usual 
assortment of inquiries, appeals and 
exhortations. To many of them he 
composed tactful and non-committal 
replies; others he laid aside till 
he could discover the candidate’s 
opinion, but when Arnold Whitmay 
presently wandered in with a large 
book under his arm and a far-away 
expression, the business was not 
much advanced. It was late afternoon 
before Ralph could escape for an 
hour’s walk by the river, and when 
he returned, Mr Whitmay told him 
they were to set off for an election 
meeting in one of the more remote 
dales. 

The elderly Austin, with its owner 
at the wheel and Ralph seated beside 


him, rattled over the broken surface 
of by-roads which became progress- 
ively worse. A scud of flying clouds 
from the west passed overhead, 
threatening premature dusk. Once 
Mr Whitmay waved a gloved hand 
towards the walled fields that fell 
away steeply on their right. 

** Somewhere down there are the 
remains of a chapel of the Knights 
Templar. A curious survival. You 
ought to go and look at it,” he 
remarked. 

Suddenly the car was being swung 
round on to the grass and Arnold 
Whitmay was flinging open its door 
with an air of careless abandon. 

“Come along and Ill show it 
you.” 

They climbed a stone wall and 
descended through a rough field 
liberally scattered with molehills. 
Presently Ralph caught his foot in 
a rabbit-snare and pitched forward, 
but without ill consequences except 
a mud stain on both trouser knees. 
At the bottom they skirted a copse, 
crossed another field full of hills and 
hollows, and once more came up 
against a stone wall. 

It now struck Ralph that his guide 
had lost the way, and this idea was 
strengthened when Whitmay started 
uphill again, keeping parallel with 
the wall and muttering to himself. 
They reached a cart-track hemmed 
in by walls which, as sometimes 
happens in the dales, presently closed 
in on each other, so that there was 
no more track. Again they scrambled 
over piled stones and struck off across 
open hillsides, then followed a sheep- 
path down towards a wood and 
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finally came upon the remains of the 
chapel, just before sundown. From 
high overhead came a_ curlew’s 
bubbling call, the scent of garlic 
hung in the air, and the greyish-white 
flowers stood thick under the trees 
that crowded in upon the ruin. 

Ralph thought privately that, after 
such exertions, the reward was less 
than adequate. He walked round 
the slight remains of the walls, 
looked at the base of the altar and the 
great stones on which the pillars of 
the south door had stood, and noted 
the few broken tomb-slabs with their 
incised crosses. 

“It seems a remote spot for a 
chapel. Is anything known about 
it?”’ he inquired. 

“Nothing, really,” the other 
replied. ‘“‘ Only that those it be- 
longed to were taken away six 
hundred years ago, some of them to 
face trial at York. The suppression 
of the Templars’ Order was the end 
of this place. It disappeared under- 
ground, like the rabbits over there. 
No memory of it was left, until the 
mound that covered it stirred some- 
body’s curiosity a century ago. Then 
there was digging here, and these 
foundations and stone coffins were 
brought to sight. There was a skele- 
ton or two, the people say, and 
pieces of armour.” 

While he spoke he had moved 
round the rough protective fence, 
with the purpose of reading a notice- 
board, and when he came face to face 
with it he laughed drily. 

“* Please do not interfere with 
the ruins,’ ” he read aloud. 

Standing there with the wind 
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stirring in his white hair he would 
have passed for a prophet rather than 
a politician. Yet, Ralph reminded 
himself, it was a politician he had set 
out to become, and a political errand 
they were engaged upon. The 
thought caused him to glance at his 
watch. 

“Interfere ?”? Arnold Whitmay 
inquired of the notice-board in a tone 
of gentle expostulation. “ Do they 
really imagine we shall go off with 
a coffin-lid under each arm? And 
surely all the interference that could 
ever matter here was done six 
centuries ago, by those who put down 
the Templars? When the entire 
world has been shattered to pieces, as 
seems all too likely, I dare say the 
survivors will be fussily cherishing 
the ruins in just this way. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Ralph looked again at his watch, 
more emphatically this time. 

“What I’m thinking just now is 
that we are going to be late at that 
meeting. I suppose it is part of my 
secretarial duties to remind you of 
the time, isn’t it, Mr Whitmay ? ” 

“Oh, yes, you’re quite right to 
mention it. One wouldn’t have the 
heart to interfere with ruins, I think : 
better, far better, to ignore them and 
try to build anew. Come along, then, 
and let us talk earnestly about the 
price of milk before the world dis- 
integrates,” Whitmay said sardonic- 
ally, and set off at a great pace uphill. 

He was moodily silent for the rest 
of the journey, and Ralph felt that 
the visit to the chapel had been 
somehow a mistake. As he had fore- 
seen, they were late in reaching the 
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meeting, which was to take place in 
a room at the back of a small Non- 
conformist chapel, the villagers’ only 
place of assembly. 

The chairman’s speech was a 
model of brevity, if somewhat blunt 
in manner : 

“ Ah’m not gooin’ to introduce 
Mr Whitmay because you all know 
him as well as Ah do, and as he ’as 
coom late Ah’ll not take oop t’time. 
But better late than never, as t’pro- 
verb says ; and as for t’other candi- 
dates it may be never, likely enough. 
You all know this village hasn’t set 
eyes on neither a one of ’em so far. 
Now Ah’m not standing here to tell 
you Mr Whitmay is t’best man to 
send to Parliament, but Ah’m just 
asking you to listen to him now 
you’ve got t’chance and then make 
oop your own minds.” 

Thereupon Arnold Whitmay stood 
up and made his speech. He talked 
about the matter of most interest to 
his audience of farmers and their 
wives, about prices and subsidies for 
the dairyman and sheep farmer. It 
was evident that he knew this subject 
intimately, and Ralph, seated at the 
back of the room, thought it a good 
speech. At least, he felt that it 
would have been a good speech except 
for one shortcoming. Somehow 
Whitmay gave an impression that 
none of the things he was discussing 
really held much significance for 
him. His expression, the tone of his 
voice, the rare gesture, all contributed 
to this disheartening effect. It was 
not quite that he seemed bored with 
the subject, but rather as if he were 
struggling to bring his attention to 


bear on it while preoccupied with 
some much graver matter. At any 
rate that was the impression the 
speech made on Ralph, and he could 
not believe that the rest of the hearers 
would not be conscious of it too. 

Driving homewards through empty 
lanes, Whitmay broke a long silence 
by asking, “How did it go, that 
speech ?” 

“Tt appeared to go down well. 
You gave them what they wanted to 
hear.” 

** Oh, as to that, I’m a farmer too 
in a small way, and we all have the 
same interests. But what was your 
opinion as an outsider ? ”’ 

Ralph took time to consider. 
Then he said: “ Every candidate I 
have ever listened to talked himself 
hoarse trying to convince the audience 
that whatever point he happened to 
be arguing about was a matter of life 
or death. You didn’t. The impres- 
sion you gave me—I suppose I am 
to be quite frank—was that for all the 
concern you personally felt in these 
measures, you expected to be dead 
before they took effect.” 

“H’m, that’s quite a possibility, 
if you consider the direction in which 
the human race is now so frantically 
rushing.” 

A car came towards them in the 
middle of the road, and rather un- 
steadily driven: a farmer, probably, 
bound for home after a few drinks in 
the market-town. After Whitmay 
had steered his own car back on to 
the road from the grass verge he 
returned to his train of thought. 

“ The folk up here,” he said, “‘ are 
interested in the price of beef and 
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butter; they are much concerned 
about the fact that the rabbits are 
increasing again; some of them feel 
rather strongly about the closing of 
village schools and the sending of the 
children to bigger ones at a distance. 
Those are the questions they expect 
one to talk about. And of course 
these things do matter to us, or would 
matter if we could be sure we were 
not all on the brink of destruction. 
What a lovely soft night it is; let us 
stop a minute and sniff the air.” 

He jumped out and stood with his 
face lifted towards the stars, breath- 
ing deeply. 

“Wind still in the west,” he 
murmured. “I’ve often stood on 
these hillsides when the west wind 
blows, Ralph, and had the feeling 
that the present was visibly slipping 
away into the past. The landscapes 
are so wide, so wild, that they easily 
become a background for some old 
depiction of battle, pilgrimage, or 
Adoration in the Manger. On the 
hills the castles and cavalcades of the 
Middle Ages reappear. In fact, of 
course, the cavalcades are only of 
cattle and the castles are the milking 
sheds. They didn’t live under the 
threat of a sudden Finale, those 
medizval men and women.” 

Ralph glanced at him and felt 
uneasy; too uneasy to attempt an 
answer. It was not until they drove 
on that he found it possible to say 
what was in his mind : 

“Perhaps I am taking a liberty, 
but I feel you ought not to dwell on 
that kind of morbid thing, anyway 
not during this campaign. You ought 
to fix your whole mind on the election 
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issues, whatever you may feel. After 
all, you'll never be elected for 
prophesying the end of the world!” 

Then he feared he had given 
offence, for his companion was quiet 
during some long time. 

** You are a sensible fellow, Ralph, 
and I’m sure my wife was right in 
what she said. But if one has no 
faith in the future how can one 
pretend to it? I thought I talked 
convincingly enough at the meeting 
tonight, yet you’ve told me how 
lukewarm I sounded.” 

Certainly as the days went by 
Ralph detected no signs that his 
conscientious warning had done any 
good. And this vexed him more 
than he could have foreseen, because 
he felt a growing attraction towards 
his employer and could see that, 
except for his obsessive gloom, he 
was popular with the people of the 
dale. Ralph wanted him to win: a 
week of Arnold Whitmay’s society 
had converted him into a partisan. 
Perhaps, had he analysed this senti- 
ment, he would have found that it 
was the same which had once made 
him vociferous on the tow-path and 
on the touch-line: nothing more to 
it than a fervent wish that his own side 
should prove best. Yet, unhappily, 
the more his keenness for victory 
increased, the more his hopes of it 
waned. 

“What I mean is, pessimism 
doesn’t get you anywhere, does it? 
If you’re utterly sure the worst is 
going to happen and that no power 
on earth can prevent it, you naturally 
do nothing at all. That’s logical, but 
how futile! As somebody or other 
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said, all the world’s a stage; and if 
that is so, the show must go on.” 

Ralph’s sense of frustration was 
at last expressing itself thus candidly 
to Mrs Whitmay, one rainy morning 
when her husband had driven off to 
the town to meet his agent. She 
heard him without any appearance of 
surprise. 

Now that the young man had for 
once let his feelings off the leash he 
found it difficult to check them. 

“I like Mr Whitmay and I can see 
the people hereabouts like him too,” 
he continued. “ But they will never 
elect him, I’m sure, if he goes on in 
this strain. For what is the use of 
telling a crowd of farmers who want 
to know how you propose to deal with 
the rabbit pest, that one long-range 
missile would probably solve that 
problem—only it wouldn’t stop at 
the rabbits? That is what he 
actually told a meeting at Garrowby 
last night, and if his object was to 
shut up the questioners he couldn’t 
have done it more effectually. In- 
deed it practically ended the meeting, 
which broke up in quiet gloom very 
soon after.” 

The candidate’s wife looked out 
at the rain-swept slopes, the blown 
trees and the swirling brown water 
below. 

‘TI think it must be the weather 
that does it,” she said in a tone of 
resignation. 

Though her back was turned she 
appeared to sense Ralph’s stare of 
surprise, for she faced him with a 
faintly apologetic smile. 

“Well, in England one always 
blames the weather for everything. 
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You had forgotten that, perhaps, in 
Africa. But I warned you my 
husband was given to moods. If 
only someone could make him see 
that it’s so useless to brood about 
future possibilities, one has to go on 
living one’s life. He pores over the 
newspapers and takes everything too 
much to heart. He ought to forget 
the papers sometimes and read some 
cheerful book. Persuade him to do 
that, Mr Rudgeley ! ” 

The young man was silent, know- 
ing he would do nothing of the kind. 
He could not imagine himself press- 
ing a novel or a volume of light- 
hearted reminiscences upon Arnold 
Whitmay ; nor could he think that 
any good would come of it if he did. 
The house contained a library, of a 
sort. He had seen it on his first tour 
of inspection with Whitmay, who had 
murmured something about having 
inherited it, conveying an impression 
that he did not spend much of his 
time there. Ralph had not since felt 
any impulse to revisit its dusty 
shelves, but now he thought that he 
would take another look at them. 

The rain beat against the uncleaned 
windows of the library and the grey 
light was hardly strong enough to 
read by. When Ralph switched on 
the electric-light his first impression 
of the place was confirmed. None of 
the books appeared new, nothing 
even to be called modern by any 
reckoning. The library’s active life 
seemed to have ended before the 
beginning of the century. Sets of 
volumes stood uninviting in dusty 
rows, a little formidable to anyone 
but the most dedicated of bookmen. 
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He rambled along the shelves with 
no impulse to do more than read the 
titles on the faded spines. There 
appeared to be no order, no attempt 
at classification. A long procession 
of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ was 
succeeded by old volumes of ‘ Punch,’ 
Alison’s ‘History of Europe’ 
marched cheek by jowl with ‘ Living 
Animals of the World,’ a set of 
‘Spectators’ shared a shelf with 
Bulwer Lytton and the sermons of 
Archbishop Sharp. 

At the farther end near the 
window there lurked some more 
ancient, dimmer and dustier volumes, 
and here Ralph could suppose a dis- 
gruntled bibliophile plucking up 
heart a little in the hope of hidden 
treasure. He himself in his Oxford 
years had had some small inclination 
that way, and had often been a 
browser in the remoter recesses of 
Blackwell’s bookshop. Just enough 
of that former zest was still latent 
in him to lead him to take down a 
few of the old books with a slightly 
quickened interest. For most a 
glance was enough: old dead the- 
ology, sermons and voluminous com- 
mentaries, the classics in the original 
tongues or in quaint old translations. 
The only one which he kept in his 
hand for a few moments longer had 
the unilluminating title of ‘ Spheera 
Civitatis,’ and although it was printed 
in Latin its opening words were 
clear and startling enough: Mira- 
bilem et fatalem hunc annum mundi. 
What, then, was this fatal year of 
destiny ? Glancing at the end of the 
preface he read the author’s name, 
John Case, and the date 11th May 
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1588. Ah, yes, the Armada year and, 
if his memory served, just about the 
date when the Spanish invasion fleet 
was first setting sail. Yet here, it 
seemed, in that hour of crisis and 
under that threat, was an Englishman 
sitting quiet and writing a book. 
Ralph laid the ‘ Sphera Civitatis’ 
on a table and went on with his 
cursory tour of the shelves. 

A biographical dictionary detained 
him for a moment. Here was his 
man, with his sixty years of life and 
all his doings condensed into six lines 
of small print. But there was enough 
to show that John Case had been 
a character of some diversity: a 
medical man in Elizabethan Oxford, 
classical tutor, musician and writer 
of books on music—here at any rate 
was no one-track mind. A dash of the 
romantic in him too, perhaps, since 
it was said that he had married the 
young widow of the town gaoler and 
thrown away his college Fellowship 
in doing it. Ralph now remembered 
vaguely having come across his 
portrait in Oxford somewhere: a 
man in a black suit and skull-cap, 
standing behind a table on which a 
small human skeleton was lying, and 
evidently about to begin a lecture in 
anatomy. 

When he left the library Ralph 
carried Dr John Case’s book with 
him. If his memory of Latin would 
serve to collect the gist of it he hoped 
to discover a little more about this 
Elizabethan who had flung away a 
college career for love of Bess Dobson, 
the gaoler’s widow, and who had 
coolly gone on writing political 
philosophy while all around him men 
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were harrowed with the dread of 
invasion and war. 

He pushed aside the morning’s 
pile of letters and sat down to make 
what he could of the doctor’s preface, 
to the tune of soughing trees and the 
muffled roar of the falls in the wet 
windy world outside. The man, he 
noted with faint surprise, must have 
had friends in high places; for his 
dedication was addressed to the 
Queen’s favourite, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and he declared that he had 
been urged to write his book by no 
less a personage than thé great Lord 
Burghley. In the circumstances this 
doctor might have been excused if 
he had imagined he was about to 
deliver an infant destined for fame. 

But why in the name of scholar- 
ship must he begin with chatter about 
Merlin the magician, and some old 
German astrologer named Leowitz ? 
The answer soon appeared ; for these 
soothsayers, Ralph gathered, had 
distinctly pointed to the year 1588 as 
that of the break-up of kingdoms, 
perhaps the end of all terrestrial 
things. They and their croakings 
had been much on Dr Case’s mind, 
evidently. So Ralph had been wrong 
to picture the doctor sitting over his 
magnum opus in placid indifference to 
the threatenings and clamour of the 
world outside. The world had 
broken in upon him. The shadow of 
King Philip’s invasion fleet had fallen 
across his desk; and, a still longer 
and stronger shadow, that of Merlin 
the prophet of doom. 

For upwards of an hour Ralph 
continued to turn the pages, and he 
only put the book down when Mrs 
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Whitmay called him to lunch. Whit- 
may was not yet back and the two of 
them lunched alone. 

** Does your husband read Latin ? ” 
Ralph inquired suddenly. 

“Very seldom, I think, but I 
suppose he could. He can always 
translate tombstones and such things 
for me,” she answered. “‘ But what 
a funny question to ask! ” 

The idea which had prompted it 
had not yet clarified itself. He sup- 
posed it would carry no conviction to 
Mrs Whitmay’s practical mind. 

“You asked me,” he said, “to 
persuade him to read some book that 
might help him to get away from his 
worries. I’ve just come across one in 
the library, and it happens to be in 
Latin.” 

“In the library!” She could 
have shown no greater astonishment 
if he had admitted to finding it in the 
bed of the river. 


“Yes, Mrs Whitmay, in the 
library; and in Latin,’ Ralph 
repeated. “In fact, not at all the 


sort of book you probably had in 
mind. I would have said it was as 
dead as—as a Templar’s tombstone, 
but I would have been wrong. And 
since it came alive for me, it might 
come to life for him. That is the 
notion, for what it may be worth. 
Anyway, I thought of calling in old 
Dr Case on the chance he might help 
just one more patient.” 

His hostess glanced across the 
table with a dubious expression, then 
looked away. 

“We are none of us in need of a 
doctor. Really I don’t understand 
what you are taking about.” She 
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rose abruptly, saying she would go 
and make some coffee. 

The rain continued to lash at the 
dale all afternoon, and the voices of 
wind and water beleaguered the 
house with sound. Shortly before 
dusk Arnold Whitmay returned. 

“Thank God, no meeting to- 
night,” he said, dropping into an 
armchair and watching while Ralph 
stamped his letters for the post. “ Is 
there anything I ought to take a look 
at, Ralph ?” 

* Yes, that book, I think.” 

Whitmay looked where he pointed, 
at the same time running his fingers 
through his wind-blown locks. With- 
out picking up the book he said: 
** Case’s ‘ Spheera Civitatis.? Why, 
whatever made you—— ? ” 

** Oh, you know it ?” 

* By sight only, I’m afraid, like 
most of them.” 

Ralph began to explain how he had 
happened upon the book and how its 
portentous opening words, together 
with the significant date, had fixed 
his attention so that he had abandoned 
himself to it for the rest of the 
morning. 

“I knew they had called the 
Armada year the annus mirabilis and 
the year of destiny, but supposed it 
was because of the sea victory,” he 
went on. ‘“‘ What I hadn’t grasped 
was that they called it so before the 
Armada even started ; that they were 
really scared by the prophecies and 
many of them half believed that year 
would be their last. Such people 
must have found it pretty difficult to 
settle down seriously to any kind of 
job, don’t you think so?” 
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Whitmay, having stepped across to 
the fireplace where he had a little 
business with a pipe and pipe- 
cleaner, did not therefore see how 
meaningful a glance his young secre- 
tary threw him at this point. Ralph 
went on in a quieter tone : 

“Especially difficult, I should 
think, to concentrate on writing a 
book. Quite a surprising feat, in fact. 
If you were to think yourself back 
into that time and try to put yourself 
in the place of the fellow who wrote 
this one, you would see what I mean.” 

“In fact, a book with a moral ?” 
Whitmay murmured. 

“That would depend on the 
reader,” said Ralph. 

He gathered up his letters and set 
off to the posting-box across the 
bridge. The rain had ceased and 
there was moonlight, so that he was 
moved to continue upwards towards 
the open moors. For several hours 
he tramped there beneath the stars. 

When they met next day Whitmay 
did not refer to the ‘ Sphera 
Civitatis’; Ralph concluded that 
he was either indifferent or perhaps 
slightly peevish. He noticed, how- 
ever, that the book had gone from the 
study. 


On the evening of the following 
day, while they were driving home- 
wards from a village meeting higher 
up the dale, Mr Whitmay took up 
the subject of his own accord. 

** T have been looking into that old 
tome you thrust at me, Ralph. Of 
course I can see well enough why you 
did it. You wanted to drive it home 
to me that others before us have, in a 
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sense, been through our predicament. 
You meant it for the good of my 
soul ?” 

** More for the good of your con- 
stituents. I’ve nothing to do with 
the cure of souls.” 

They were crossing the bridge 
above the brown torrent and a minute 
later were alighting at the house. 

* And the curious thing is,” re- 
marked Whitmay, slamming the car 
door behind him, “‘ that although you 
shoved this John Case of yours at me 
a little too tactlessly, I think that 
perhaps he really has got something 
to say to me.” 

He turned and made for the porch, 
but before reaching it he swung 
round and said : 

“Perhaps not only to me, but 
something to say to others too. It 
came into my mind, Ralph, that at 
Helmgarth tomorrow I might break 
away from our little local pre- 
occupations and touch on that matter, 
eh? What do you think ?” 

He did not wait for a reply but 
ran up the steps, leaving behind him 
a rather uneasy secretary. 

As he paused in the hall to glance 
at the evening paper, Ralph was met 
by Mrs Whitmay, coming from the 
kitchen. She stayed her course to 
ask about the recent meeting. He 
reassured her briefly and escaped 
upstairs to his room. 

The meeting had in fact gone 
off better than most. The candidate 
had talked with more warmth of 
conviction than Ralph had noted in 
him hitherto. He had promised sup- 
port for various useful measures in a 
tone which conveyed that the dales- 
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men might yet have time to benefit 
from these before universal chaos 
descended. True, he had strayed 
into one or two of his baffling side- 
tracks, as when he had burst into a 
diatribe against city dwellers as the 
authors of all that menaced the 
world: urban devils, die ddamonen 
der Stddte, he had called them. 
“The devil, ladies and gentlemen, 
was always a townsman,” he had 
assured a stolid, perplexed audience, 
“and I suspect that his name was at 
first spelt De Ville.” Still, the gather- 
ing had on the whole been an 
encouraging one. 

Helmgarth, the small market-town 
far up the dale, turned out in force 
on the following night. In the school- 
room people perched on the window- 
sills and stood round the walls. The 
chairman, a local auctioneer and an 
active supporter of Whitmay, got the 
meeting off to a good start with a few 
robust jokes and a hearty commenda- 
tion of the candidate as a native of 
the dale and one who understood its 
problems. 

Ralph had found a seat towards the 
back of the room, where he sat with 
folded arms and bent head, still a 
little troubled with misgivings. He 
looked up when Arnold Whitmay 
rose to his feet and saw that Dr Case’s 
book, together with a sheaf of papers, 
had been planted on the table before 
the speaker. 

“Friends and _ fellow-dalesmen, 
this is not a revival meeting——” 

Their laughter interrupted him at 
once. The farmers and their families 
were ready enough to jump at any 
excuse for a laugh. Perhaps the 





sight of the lanky white-haired figure 
with the leather-coated book which 
looked so like an antique Bible 
heightened the joke for them. 

“But I have chosen tonight to 
stand up and make some sort of 
confession,” Whitmay continued. “ I 
shall not speak to you tonight about 
our local issues but about things of 
much graver concern.” 

That put a stop to the laughing, 
but the audience shuffled restlessly. 
A weather-beaten little man next 
to Ralph, conspicuous only by his 
bright-blue neckerchief, said under 
his breath, “‘ Ay, but it’s t’subsidies 
we’ve coom to hear about.” And a 
woman at the front spoke more 
audibly : 

“ Mr Whitmay, they are talking 
of shutting our school and sending 
our bairns ten miles to Apperwick. 
Before you get on to other things 
just kindly tell us what you’d do 
about that!” 

Arnold Whitmay, who sometimes 
surprised Ralph by his memory for 
faces and names among his village 
audiences, bent forward and spoke 
to her as if they two were having a 
private chat. 

“Two nights ago, Mrs Holling- 
worth, I might have been tempted 
to say our future is altogether so 
precarious that any talk of educa- 
tional plans would seem rather—” 
—he hesitated, and smiled faintly— 
“rather academic. I'll not say so 
this evening.” 

“T hope not, I’m sure, for there’s 
a lot of feeling about it in Helmgarth. 
With all that time travelling to and 
fro the children would never be home 
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to give a hand about the place; and 
labour being so short, we can’t do 
without ’em. Ours is a good school 
and always was. And my husband’s 
cousin, who sends her boys to 
Apperwick, says the teachers there 
let the bairns do as they please, and 
the boys don’t seem to learn anything 
proper.” 

There were sounds of approval 
here and there, but Ralph saw that 
it would take more than this to 
deflect Whitmay from his course. The 
candidate’s slight frown betokened 
concentration rather than annoyance, 
and his white hair was ruffled where 
he had run his fingers through it. 
Now he took up Dr Case’s book and 
stared at its blind-stamped binding ; 
and at the back of the room Ralph 
sighed deeply and waited with his 
chin between his hands. 

Certainly, Whitmay said, they 
ought to do what they could to fit the 
rising generation for life, however 
dark the outlook. Others had striven 
to do it in former times, in the face’ 
of all the omens. The Elizabethan 
John Case had done it—and he held 
the old volume aloft as if unfurling a 
banner—in the dreadful year 1588 
when invasion threatened and many 
feared the world was doomed. 

* And who might he be?” The 
question came from a bearded farmer 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Ralph thought it unlikely that 
Whitmay had noticed the twinkle. 
He doubted whether he was even 
aware of the questioner, or of the 
audience, except as vague human 
presences. A man of moods and 
impulses : how true his wife’s warn- 








ing had been, that first evening. To- 
night he was under the influence of 
the old doctor who had believed that 
Doomsday was just round the corner ; 
on that subject he wanted to talk, and 
nothing short of an earthquake would 
stop him now. With a deep sigh 
Ralph folded his arms and sat back. 
His last hopes for his candidate 
flickered out. 

Yet they were quiet and attentive 
in the packed room. It was not what 
they had come to hear, but the 
speaker was so powerfully taken up 
with his subject, and spoke so plainly 
and passionately, that they could not 
help listening. 

In simple words he told them 
about the year of destiny, when the 
prophecies of doom were in every- 
one’s mind and the Spanish invasion 
fleet was heading for the Channel. 
He told them of the man in Oxford 
striving to write a book which should 
set out his ideas for a better England, 
while in doubt whether at the year’s 
end there might be any England at 
all. 

There had been other evenings 
when Whitmay had seemed to forget 
from time to time that he was a 
candidate engaged in a political 
speech. Tonight he had forgotten 
it altogether. He was in an earlier 
century, watching a man in Tudor 
England struggling to complete a job 
while the world was darkening around 
him. 

*T think I see him sitting at his 
table in the evening light ; I think I 
can almost hear the scratching of his 
pen,” Whitmay said. “I can see the 
shadows lengthening but the scratch- 
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ing goes on. He may have doubted 
whether his words would ever be 
read, doubted whether there was any 
point in continuing. Once, as he 
thought about the omens and the 
inscrutable future, he confessed that 
he was on the brink of giving up his 
work. The strange thing is that he 
put the admission into writing. 
Where another man would have 
thrown down his pen and paced the 
room, wrestling with his doubts in 
silence, John Case sat still and let the 
distracting thoughts spill out on 
paper. Then presently he would 
pull himself together with the words, 
‘But we must get back to our 
subject,’ and so the book went on.” 

So, too, went on that extraordinary 
election speech. Ralph had almost 
ceased to care what impression it 
might be making on the minds of the 
dalesfolk. He just sat back and 
listened, indifferent to the outcome 
now. 

At the end Whitmay’s manner 
changed. He left the table and came 
forward to the platform’s edge, run- 
ning his fingers through his hair in 
the characteristically nervous gesture. 
The confidence of absorption had 
deserted him ; he had become almost 
apologetic. 

*‘T’ve said none of the things you 
expected of me. Instead I’ve tried to 
tell you something about a man who 
made himself work on, and plan on, 
though he could see no light ahead. 
Perhaps you may sometimes call to 
mind that old Elizabethan doctor if 
ever, like me, you find yourselves 
losing faith in the future. Well, I 
have no time to say more of him. 








Except this: that when he had done 
writing about the English life he saw, 
and all the ways in which he thought 
it could be bettered, he turned to the 
subject nearest his heart—he turned 
to music. He had a Shakespearian 
belief in the harmony of all things 
and, writing on that theme, he forgot 
even the soothsayers and Philip of 
Spain ; he forgot that it was the year 
of doom. I think we can believe that 
at last he no longer heard the croaking 
of the ravens, but only the music of 
the spheres.” 

The candidate sat down, and 
Ralph sat up. Now that it was over, 
he waited to see how they would 
react to a performance so unlike what 
they would have felt themselves 
entitled to expect. Would there be 
catcalls, heckling, outbursts of frus- 
trated rage? Or would they just 
ignore the speech and begin to bom- 
bard him again with their questions ? 

But the schoolroom remained quiet. 
The hush continued for perhaps half 
a minute, and then Ralph saw that a 
tall spectacled man was on his feet in 
the middle of the room. 

* As master of Helmgarth School 
I had coom tonight to ask t’candidate 
for his views about our school’s 
future,’ he began in a deep resonant 
voice, “ but after t’talk we have just 
heard such questions would be out of 
place. I think I can speak for all of 
us when I say it was a better talk, 
on a bigger subject, than any of us 
had looked to hear tonight.” 

He paused, peering keenly at 
Whitmay from under his bushy 
brows. 

“So now, sir, Pll ask you a 
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different question. The last few 
winters one or two of us in Helm- 
garth have arranged a weekly course 
of lectures on historical subjects, and 
tfolk have seemed to appreciate 
them. I would like to ask you, sir, 
supposing you’re not occupied some- 
where else, whether we may have 
t’privilege of hearing you further on 
the very interesting subject you have 
only touched on this evening—will 
ye coom, eh?” 

There was no loud response, only 
a few hand-claps and a gruff ‘ Aye’ 
here and there; yet Ralph sensed 
that the feeling of the meeting had 
been rightly gauged and expressed. 
With North Country bluntness and 
tact nicely mingled, Arnold had been 
informed that Helmgarth was un- 
likely to return him to Parliament. 

Turning to glance at the candidate 
himself, Ralph was in time to see 
him give a slight nod towards the 
schoolmaster, and with it a smile 
which, whatever others may have 
thought, appeared to his secretary 
to be that of a man unexpectedly 
in sight of a holiday. 

When he tells of his experience in 
Yoredale, Ralph always adds that he 
returned there for a week’s stay with 
the Whitmays in the following March, 
when he found Arnold in cheerful 
spirits and was present at one of the 
well-attended lectures on Elizabethan 
England which his host was then 
giving to the inhabitants of the small 
town of Helmgarth. It is a post- 
script that makes it needless for his 
listeners to ask any troublesome 
questions about the outcome of the 
poll in the Yoredale constituency. 
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BY W. C. GALBRAITH 


HE was a tall, well-built man with 
an appearance of energy and com- 
petence, and he looked young for 
@ position as responsible as that of 
Vali. He offered me his hand, and 
addressed me in English, learnt, he 
said, during a short stay in America, 
to which he had been sent, like many 
other young Turkish administrators, 
‘to finish.’ Then, after looking at 
my papers, he asked me why I had 
come to Van. 

“TI want to see the church 
on Aghtamar Island,’ I replied 
promptly. 

** Ah, yes,” he nodded, “ it is a very 
interesting church, but it is difficult 
to get to.” 

“ But,” I went on, encouraged by 
the statement from a Turk that an 
Armenian church was interesting, 
“ there are surely lorries going round 
the lake ? ” 

“Yes, there are plenty of lorries, 
and buses too, as far as Gavas, but 
the difficulty is in getting from there 
to the island. As far as I know 
there are no boats.” 

I was not as discouraged as I 
ought to have been at this news, for 
I had foreseen some such difficulty. 
Everyone I had spoken to in Diyar- 
bakir had told me quite firmly that 


there was no such thing as a rowing- 
boat on Lake Van. In addition they 
had maintained that I would find 
it impossible to find transport, 
except a jeep hired at a prohibitive 
price, to take me round the lake to 
Gavas, the small town on the south- 
eastern corner that lies opposite 
Aghtamar. Now there were not only 
lorries, as I had hoped there would 
be, but there were also buses. It was 
as I have always found it when 
travelling in Turkey: people who 
have no idea whether or not there are 
any means of going to a particular 
place always adamantly maintain that 
there are none. “ Yok,” the answer 
of the pessimist, is always the first 
reply in Turkey. 

“ But there may be a boat,” I said, 
after a pause, hoping that the Vali 
would be as wrong about that as 
other people had been about lorries. 
In my eagerness I had forgotten the 
gap in my own defences. It may 
have been my insistence that made 
the Vali change his ground. 

“You know you should have a 
permit from the Ministry of the 
Interior to travel here.” 

I admitted that I did, but that I 
had thought my residence permit 
would be sufficient. I did not say 
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that if I had applied to Ankara for a 
permit I would probably never have 
received an answer, or if I had 
received an answer it would have 
come months after the date of my 
intended visit. 

He looked at me thoughtfully for 
some moments. Then he smiled. 
“You are very young,” he said. “I 
will write to Ankara myself about 
you, and meanwhile you can go to 
the places you want. But I cannot 
give you transport. You will have to 
manage that on your own.” 

I thanked him as best I could. 
He was the first Turkish official I 
had met who was willing to disregard 
the bureaucratic nets that are always 
ready to envelope the traveller in 
Turkey. As he showed me to the 
door he said, “ Before you leave 
tomorrow I would like you to come 
here again.” 

It was with a feeling of relief that 
I stepped unaccompanied into the 
street outside. It was three o’clock. 
I crossed over to the large mud square 
and bargained for a ‘ python’ to take 
me the seven kilometres to the 
ancient citadel I had visited the year 
before. Since then I had heard that 
I had missed some wall paintings in 
an Armenian chapel there and I was 
anxious to see them. 

We trotted sedately through the 
groves of fruit-trees that surround 
modern Van, past Kurdish women 
washing clothes in the muddy runnels 
at the side of the road. Bullock-carts 
were making their erratic progress to 
and from the nearby villages, where 
life is as primitive as it was two 
thousand years ago. It was pleasant 


to be in the crystal air of the moun- 
tains again after the oppressive early 
summer heat of the plain. In one 
village we were for a moment sur- 
rounded by a horde of children, 
yelling in the peculiar Kurdish 
gutturals. But unlike their counter- 
parts in the city they refrained from 
throwing stones at the foreigner, and 
were content to cling like flies to the 
back of the python. As they tired of 
the sport and began to drop off, we 
came out of the trees into the wide 
pastures that reach down to the edge 
of the lake, now glowing sapphire, 
immense and desolate in the late 
afternoon sun. 

The citadel of the Urartians clings 
to a wedge of rock that rises like a 
stranded battleship from the lake- 
side, dominating the shore. The 
python driver was not eager to drive 
over the mud track, pitted with 
holes, that runs under the shadow of 
the rock ; but after some persuasion 
we lurched onto it and followed it to 
the bottom of the track that leads up 
into the citadel. 

The rock is not the safest place to 
scramble about on; for the cliff 
walls rise straight and sheer from 
broad fields and gardens running 
with water, and the mud and stone 
fortifications that hug the edges of 
the cliff are liable to crumble at a 
touch. I came out with a leap on the 
top, and almost took a step too far. 
The ridge at this point is only a few 
yards wide, and a foot away from 
where I stood the surface had sub- 
sided, leaving an uninterrupted view 
down three hundred feet of sheer 
black rock to the tops of the poplars, 





as wistful and as verdant as they 
probably were in the days of Semi- 
ramis, Queen of Nineveh. 

Spread out beyond the gardens 
immediately below, lay the crumbling 
ruins of the former city of Van, a 
thriving town only fifty years ago, 
when it was almost equally divided 
between Armenians and Kurds. The 
massacre of the Armenians left few 
of the buildings in a habitable con- 
dition,’the Kurds having acted with 
a savagery and devotion to slaughter 
that cannot often have been equalled. 
As a result, the new city was built 
several miles farther inland. It has a 
population of about fifteen thousand : 
there were two hundred thousand in 
the old city. 

I scrambled along the hump of the 
rock and down a path on the other 
side. The gardens and the old city 
were utterly deserted, giving the 
effect of a picture one is sure the 
artist has painted without leaving his 
studio: the wunruffied lake, the 
mountains looking into it, and every- 
where an entire absence of life. 
Feeling more like a ghost than a 
human being I looked among the 
rubble for the chapel. The two 
mosques in the Kurdish quarter 
were obvious enough, and it must 
have been from the minaret of one 
of these that Schulz, more than a 

hundred years ago, read the famous 
inscription on the cliff face celebrat- 
ing the Persian conquest and the 
greatness of Xerxes. Now the 


inscription was plain enough, lit by 
the evening sun, the letters clear on 
their great polished tablet. It seemed 
ironical that the boasts of Xerxes 
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should be dominating a scene that 
was without activity and without 
people, littered only with ruins. 

At last I saw the shells of two small 
chapels built against the rock at the 
foot of the cliff. One of them was 
flooded with the long rays of the 
sun, and on the walls the paintings, 
although attempts had been made 
to deface them, were quite clear. 
Two life-size figures smiled benignly 
through holes in the wall, and 
smaller, less well-shaped figures 
appeared equally tolerant of the 
destruction they looked out upon. 
In a few years no doubt there would 
be nothing of them left. 

It was in something of a hurry 
that I returned to the python, where 
the driver was having a good laugh 
with a shepherd. 


The next morning, after some 
fresh milk, a luxury which had gone 
with the coming of the heat back 
in Diyarbakir, I wandered into the 
offices of the security police. One 
tubby little man with an enormous 
revolver stuck in his belt appeared 
to be the only person about. He was 
brewing some special ‘ Van’ tea on 
a small spirit-stove and invited me to 
join him. A wizened little old man 
came in with a brush in his hand as 
I sat down, and seeing that there was 
tea going he also took a seat. 

We drank cup after cup of ‘ Van’ 
tea, which tasted no different from 
other Turkish tea, but after an hour 
of waiting, by which time it was nine 
o’clock, no one else had appeared, 
and I gathered that the Vali would 
not be in at all that morning. While 
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I still hoped he had left instructions 
about me, I had a suspicion that I 
was to be the subject of the tactics 
the Turks normally adopt with 
awkward strangers—unexplained and 
interminable delay. But after an- 
other half-hour my friend appeared. 
He wiped his brow and the telephon- 
ing began. The telephone was one 
of the old type. One lifts the 
speaker and twirls a little knob. The 
knob was twirled continuously for a 
considerable time without success, 
and I realised the value of these 
whirly little knobs as admirable cata- 
lysts for exploding emotion. The 
policeman began to curse, and 
pounded the instrument till the 
whirring sound would almost have 
carried up the stairs without a wire. 
An hour passed like this, alternating 
between spasmodic conversation and 
moments of fury beside the telephone. 

“Let’s go for a walk,” he at last 
suggested, mopping himself. “ Per- 
haps it will work when we come 
back.” I had little faith in the 
telephone, but agreed to a stroll, for 
it was an enticing morning of brilliant 
blues and greens, and I wanted to see 
again the great sweep of Erek Dag 
rising up to the snows. 

But the walk solved my problems, 
for in the main street we found the 
chief of the security police. He did 
not appear very pleased to be 
disturbed. “ Where do you want to 
go?” he asked coldly as he raced us 
back to his office. 

“T want to go to Aghtamar 
Island,” I repeated, feeling less and 
less hopeful of ever getting there. 
* If I can get to Gavas, perhaps I can 
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find a kayak.” I was trying to 
intercept the difficulties I felt sure 
he was going to make, but I only 
seemed to have puzzled him. 

“ Kayak?” he repeated. “ But 
the snows have almost gone.” It 
was my turn to sniff conundrums. 

“ Kayak, kayak,” I said, slowly 
and distinctly, “‘ something that goes 
on the water.” 

He roared with laughter and flung 
himself down behind his desk. 
“ Kayik, you mean. ‘ Kayak’ is for 
going on snow.” 

My mistake put him in an excellent 
humour. He took up his telephone 
and I watched sceptically as he 
twirled the knob. But chiefs’ tele- 
phones seemed to be different. It 
was answered almost immediately. 

“T want to speak to Vali Bey.” 
He spoke for a few minutes and then 
turned to me, smiling. 

“Yes,” he said, “ you may go and 
look for your ‘ kayak.’ I will phone 
the town governor at Gavas to expect 


you.” He stood up and shook hands. . 


Outside I shook hands with nearly 
the whole police department, and 
then I escaped rapidly in search of 
transport; for the morning was 
almost over. 

In the bazaar I found a bus with 
VAN-GAVAS written along its side. 
I asked a huge Kurd when it was 
leaving. He was in the process of 
twisting another man’s arm, and held 
in his free hand a bunch of tickets. 
“ In half an hour,” he said, grinning. 
That meant at least one hour, so I 
bought a ticket for a couple of 
shillings and went back to the hotel 
to pack my things. 
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An hour had been a moderate 
estimate. Turkish buses do not go 
by time; they go by the number 
of passengers. This particular one 
filled slowly. The large Kurd kept 
marching round the bazaar, roaring, 
‘* Gavas, Gavas,” and offering tickets 
to anyone who looked vaguely inter- 
ested. Eventually, by about one 
o’clock, the bus was packed with 
people yelling in Kurdish for all they 
were worth; they were squatting 
even in the passage, and by the 
sounds I could hear, trying to find a 
grip on the roof. We moved off to 
the accompaniment of cheers from 
a crowded bazaar, but it was a false 
alarm. The driver cursed and we 
stopped. A_ gallant figure with 
enormous walrus moustaches leapt 
in at the door and looked round for 
a vacant seat that did not obviously 
exist. As always, a place was found, 
and he was perched on a small stool 
directly in the place where my legs 
should have been. At last we were 
off. 

We rocked past the citadel onto 
the road that skirts the lake, and 
which after recent improvements has 
been given the exotic title of ‘ silk 
road.’ It was not long before we 
stopped with smoke belching up from 
the floor. Everyone piled out, rolling 
off strings of vicious-sounding words 
at the poor old man who had dropped 
his cigarette. Bucketfuls of water were 
poured down and all was well again. 

At Endremit there was a halt for 
glasses of tea in a verandah over- 
looking the village. As we came 
grinding up the unsurfaced road I 
had caught a glimpse of the shell of 


what appeared to have once been 
quite a large church. It stood on a 
high ledge of rock, and as I picked 
my way up through the rubble I saw 
that it had the kind of view that 
makes contemplatives of us all. Be- 
low, large groves of fruit-trees were 
in the full flourish of spring, shading 
the few small mud-and-stone houses 
that composed the village as it now 
is. If the large area of the ruins 
was any indication it must at one 
time have been a vigorous town; 
for the rubble of former dwellings 
stretched for hundreds of yards on 
either side, covering the slopes down 
to the lake. A lorry-driver I travelled 
with later told me that fifty years ago 
there had been a thriving Armenian 
community in Endremit, but that at 
the time of the massacres they had 
been wiped out. The scorch marks I 
could see on the walls of the church 
told their own story. Attempts had 
also been made to deface the finely 
cut crosses that had been hewn in a 
line of large stone blocks in one of 
the walls. 

Below this devastation the lake lay 
serene in the morning sunshine, and 
beyond the curve of the shore the 
citadel rock stood out black among 
the fields. The massive symmetry of 
Suphan Dag towered in the distance. 

Two small boys watching over 
their lambs came up to wonder and 
whisper. Then loud trumpetings 
from the road broke the silence. Tea 
was over, and in a moment we were 
spiralling up the road again. The 
Kurds round me, especially the 
moustachio’d gallant, who reminded 
me more and more of Terry Thomas, 
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were very curious about me. What 
appeared to worry them most was 
whether or not I was married. When 
I had satisfied them on that score 
their interest subsided, and it was 
obvious that they now thought they 
knew all about me. However, a 
residue of speculation must have 
remained, to judge by the side glances 
I got. 

After an hour or so climbing up 
and down small hills we came out 
on a bluff. Below in a long green 
cleft lay the Hoshap River, burbling 
along like a Scottish trout-stream, and 
flanking it on the far side was the 
great rock wall of the Hakkari Moun- 
tains. I glanced to the right, and 
there in the corner of the lake was an 
island, dark in the shadow. There 
was no need for a map to tell me it 
was Aghtamar. At first sight it was 
smaller than I had imagined, high 
and jutting at one end, and sloping 
to a level platform at the point 
nearest the land. 

The Kurds all waved towards the 
island and shouted to me “‘ Aghtamar, 
Aghtamar!” I felt a wave of excite- 
ment at seeing it so close and appar- 
ently so accessible, not more than a 
mile from the shore. 

In another moment, however, it 
was hidden again and we were wind- 
ing down towards the river. From 
the left another road descended and 
joined ours. “ There is Hakkari,” 
said Terry Thomas, who had now 
attached himself firmly to me, point- 
ing with a vague wave of the hand 
at the mountain wall. Hakkari was 
the object of a future journey already 
imagined, and the mere mention of 


the name effected a shifting in 
perspective. The sight of the black 
tents of the nomads of the plains ; 
women, gaudy in Kurdish cloth, 
cooking under the open flaps, and 
long men crouched in circles, was 
sufficient to herald a different world. 
With the crossing of the Hoshap 
River I was in a Kurdistan that was 
little affected, as I was soon to see, 
by modern Turkey. 

The next indication of change was 
given by a posse of about thirty 
riders. As the bus drew close to 
them I was certain that at last all 
the warnings I had recetved from 
well-intentioned Turks were going 
to come true, and that we were going 
to be stopped by bandits. The 
horsemen drew rein by the side of 
the road. Most of them had rifles 
slung from their shoulders, and by 
the looks they were giving us I 
thought they were going to use them. 
But they made no sign to our driver 
to stop, and as we drove past I 
caught a glimpse among them of three 
women, flamboyantly dressed even 
by Kurdish standards, silk and gold 
on their heads, their faces veiled with 
white. At the sight Terry Thomas 
and most of his friends leant out 
of the window, grinning, but not 
shouting or waving. I sensed they 
were consciously checking them- 
selves ; perhaps it was the freezing 
looks we got, and the rifles. Immedi- 
ately we were past Terry gave a great 
roar of glee. “‘ Did you see them? 
Did you see them?” he shouted, 
looking at me and changing from 
Kurdish to Turkish. Evidently I 
was expected to reply. 
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“Of course I saw them!” I 
replied. 

“* What did you think of her?” he 
asked, twisting his moustaches in his 
excitement. 

“ Of her ? ” 

He must have heard the surprise 
in my voice, for he guffawed with 
laughter. “Of the bride, of the 
bride! It’s a wedding-party,” he 
shouted, and leaned out of the 
window to have another long-distance 
look. At this point the bus drew up 
and the driver got out and began to 
tinker with the engine. We all 
jumped to the ground to stretch our 
legs. Behind us the wedding-party 
was slowly approaching. Terry was 
beside himself. He pointed to my 
ciné-camera, which throughout the 
journey had fascinated him. “ Take 
a film, take a film,” he begged. I 
looked at the solemn procession 
approaching. It was a wonderful 
subject, but I had the prickly feeling, 
having heard perhaps too many 
stories about the Kurds, that if I 
took a film it might be my last. There 
were no smiles, no greetings. How- 
ever, I was very keen to have a 
record, so*I handed the camera to 
a delighted Terry and showed him 
where to look and what button to 
press. He wanted to start filming 
right away, but I advised him to 
wait until they were closer. He 
sighted as if he had a rifle in 
his hands, leaning forward, one leg 
stretched out behind him. “ Now, 
now,” he cried. “ Wait,” I said, 
grabbing his arm. But it was too 
late. The camera was whirring away. 
He waved it towards me, then at the 
I 
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ground, obviously satisfied. But the 
camera was still whirring. He had 
jammed it. By this time a large 
frowning horseman was on top of us, 
so we scurried to the other side of the 
bus while I took the camera and 
managed to stop it. 

The driver waved us back into the 
bus and we drove off after the party 
once more. Terry was telling the 
bus about his efforts with the camera, 
and was determined to try and take 
the bride as we passed them again. 
Before I was aware what was happen- 
ing he had grabbed the camera 
out of my hands. The fact that 
he was seated on the wrong side 
of the bus did not daunt him. 
Leaning far out of the window 
he took a long shot of what he 
may have thought was the bride. 
It turned out in fact to be the 
bonnet of the bus. The bridegroom 
would not be flattered. 

I had been struck by the apparent 
difference in the ages of the bride and 
bridegroom ; the one looked fourteen 
or fifteen, the other in his fifties. 
Later I learned that in this region 
that is not unusual, the price of a 
bride being too much for a young man 
to pay. The least one can buy a wife 
for is two thousand Turkish liras, or 
about eighty pounds. This is a lot 
of money when one considers that a 
young man is fortunate if he can earn 
a hundred liras a month; and that 
scarcely allows him to buy the 
necessities of life, let alone a wife. 
Prices go as high as ten thousand 
liras for an attractive girl of good 
family, and only the older men can 
pay such prices. It is not unknown 


even for men to have three or four 
wives, despite attempts by the govern- 
ment to enforce monogamy. 

Terry was still laughing with 
delight as we came round the corner 
of the lake. I knew that Gavas could 
not be far now. On our left was a 
rocky peak reminiscent of the Alps. 
My map showed its name to be 
Artos Dag, and on its lower slopes 
was a small dot and the name Gavas. 
We came over a hump and there, 
slightly below us, was what appeared 


When they had said in Van that 
they would telephone to the governor, 
or Khaymakam, and inform him of 
my arrival, I had pictured myself 
being officially met. But the crowd 
round the bus was no larger than is 
normal, and while I attracted some 
attention there appeared to be no 
one with anything particular to say 
to me. I walked to the corner of the 
small square in which stood a pleas- 
antly shaded tea-house, and asked one 
of the few people who looked as if 
they might speak Turkish if there was 
an hotel. It was rather a hopeless 
question in such a small place, but to 
my surprise he said, “ Yes,” and 
pointed up the road. 

However, following his hand, my 
eye was caught not by an hotel, but 
by rather an odd-looking figure 
coming down the hill at high speed on 
a bicycle over which he did not seem 
to have full control. He swerved 


erratically towards us and nearly 
went over the handlebars. 


“ Are 
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to be a large village, spread like the 
other Van villages we had passed, 
among groves of fruit-trees. Two 
miles away, across lush fields in 
which sheep and cattle were grazing, 
were the still waters of the lake, and 
in the long rays of the sun, appearing 
very Close to the shore, lay the rock 
of Aghtamar. We passed some new- 
looking buildings, ;rolled down a 
shabby street, rounded a corner and 
stopped. “ You get out here,” said 
the driver. “ This is Gavas.” 


you English ? ” he asked breathlessly. 
I was a trifle disconcerted at finding 
someone who could speak English in 
Gavas, but I replied that I was. 

** T am the primary-school teacher. 
My name is Yusuf,” he said, enjoying 
tc the full the admiration of the 
small crowd that had collected. 

As he piloted me to the tea-house 
I asked him where he had learnt 
his English, and he said proudly that 
he had taught himself. With his 
carefully pressed dark suit, neat 
collar, enormous dark glasses and 
squashed nose, he made rather an 
incongruous figure among the vil- 
lagers in their caps and baggy pants. 
But they obviously thought highly 
of him, no matter how conscious he 
was of being the representative of 
another world, and listened eagerly 
as he translated our conversation into 
Kurdish for their benefit. This in 
itself surprised me; for I had never 
met a Turk who would or could speak 
Kurdish in front of a foreigner. 
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* You know Kurdish also,” I said, 
as we sat under a tree drinking a glass 
of tea. 

“Yes, I learnt it in three months. 
Of course I had to learn it, because 
none of the children when they come 


to school can speak Turkish, and © 


not many of the older people in the 
villages can speak it either, unless 
they’ve been in the army. The year 
I came here I stayed in a village 
three hours’ walk from here, and for 
the first few weeks I couldn’t under- 
stand a word they said. But I soon 
picked it up.” 

It was evident from the facility 
with which he spoke English that he 
was a natural linguist. Kurdish is by 
no means an easy language to pick 
up. “ You don’t come from this 
area, then ? ” I asked him. 

“No, I come from near Ankara. 
It is a very fine city. Have you 
visited it ?” 

I said that I had. But I was 
interested in how he had accustomed 
himself to the change. “ Didn’t 
you find it very strange here at 
first ?”” I inquired. 

“Very. For months the people 
would not speak tome. The children 
threw stones and ran away whenever 
they saw me. But when I learnt the 
language they were better. They 
are a wild people though,” he said, 
looking round at the idlers, lounging 
at tables, playing cards and leaning 
in doorways. I was to see just how 
wild in a very short time. 

Changing the topic I asked him if 
the Kkaymakam was expecting me. 

“ Oh, I am very sorry. I should 
have told you. The Khaymakam had 
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to go to another village this afternoon 
and asked me to meet you. He said 
he would see you when he came 
back.” 

That seemed to be satisfactory, 
and when he suggested a walk up to 
the slope above the village I was glad 
of the opportunity to stretch my legs. 
When we had left the main street and 
were walking through vegetable-gar- 
dens surrounded by trees, I broached 
the question that had been uppermost 
in my mind ever since I arrived in 
Gavas. 

“Is there a boat on the lake?” 
I asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, with a smile. 
** It’s not a very good one, but if you 
want to go to the island in it, I think 
you'll be able to, tomorrow.” 

This was good news. “It’s not 
here of course,” he added. “ It’s in 
a small village about fifteen kilometres 
farther round the shore.” For a 
moment this seemed to be an in- 
surmountable difficulty. “‘ But the 
Khaymakam is a good man ; he will 
lend you his jeep.” 

I hoped he would, feeling that at 
last Aghtamar was within my reach. 
We sat down by the path and looked 
over the village to where the hump 
of the island lay in shadows of liquid 
amber and sapphire. The sun was 
going down behind the distant moun- 
tains ; a clear little stream bubbled 
through the trees: a _bullock-cart 
was lurching up the track towards us. 
The twentieth century seemed very 
far away. 

Next morning I felt wretched. I 
had eaten at the village’s one restau- 
rant the night before, and we had been 





served with yogurt and spinach, piles 
of rice and yogurt and cucumber. 
My condition was not improved by 
a game of bridge with the Khay- 
makam and the doctor which lasted 
until midnight. But the Khaymakam, 
who had been charming if rather 
addicted to cards, had at once 
promised to provide his jeep to take 
me to Ishgirt, the village which had 
a boat, and I felt I had to make an 
effort. 

Yusuf joined me for breakfast, and 
after soup and boiled eggs I began 
to revive. The Khaymakam was 
drinking tea under the tree of the day 
before, and when he saw us he 
beckoned us over. 

“The jeep will be here at any 
moment,” he said genially to me, and 
then turning to Yusuf he said, 
“You must go with the Englishman 
and see that everything is all right.” 

I was surprised at this; I had 
expected to go alone; but it would 
certainly be easier in the village with 
a Kurdish interpreter. Yusuf also 
seemed surprised and said it would 
mean his missing school. 

“Never mind that, never mind 
that,” said the Khaymakam, waving 
his hand. “They can study by 
themselves for a day.” 

His jeep drew up beside us. “A 
good journey,” he called as we 
climbed in. “ T’ll send it back for 
you tonight.” 

Almost before I could wave a 
hand we shot off. The road was 
unsurfaced and full of holes, but our 
driver ignored them. In ten-yard 
hops we passed between the fields 
separating us from the lake. The 
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road then took a sharp turn and 
followed a ledge that hung fifty feet 
above the water. Our driver was 
unperturbed. With a cliff above and 
the lake below he careered along, 
swinging from one side of the road 
to the other. But I am a fatalist, and 
took time to look out of the window. 

The lake was as calm and brilliant 
as on the previous day, and the 
island, which now looked very close, 
was out of shadow. On the flat 
promontory nearest us I could just 
see the church, high and round, 
topped by the Armenian cone. It 
appeared to be almost intact, but 
from that distance it was impossible 
to be certain. We were going so fast 
that soon, to get a sight of it, I had 
to twist round and look out of the 
back. I gave up. It would not be 
long, or so I thought, before I saw 
it from closer quarters. 

We stopped at a row of houses on 
a bare patch of rock beside a tiny 
burn that trickled into the lake fifty 
yards away. They resembled nothing 
so much as fishermen’s crofts in the 
north of Scotland. A lot of shouting 
went on between our driver and a 
tall thin-faced Kurd who had stepped 
out of one of the doors. While the 
directions were being given, at least 
I presumed that that was what they 
were, I watched some men fishing 
in the burn. In reality it could 
scarcely be called fishing; for all they 
did was to stand there and dip hand- 
nets into the water, scooping fish the 
size of small herrings out of the 
water. They already had several full 
baskets beside them. 

On the Hoshap River and in the 
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small stream at Gavas I had seen fish 
being caught in a similar way. There 
appeared to be no desire to catch 
large numbers—only a sufficiency for 
the families of the fishermen and 
perhaps their friends. That seemed 
such a waste in a region where many 
are starving. In former times fishing- 
boats crowded the lake, and as 
recently as in 1915 the Russians, who 
were then occupying the Van region, 
showed the local people how to make 
caviare. There have been rumours 
that the present, or as I write the 
former, government in Turkey have 
plans to set up a caviare factory in 
Van. If this is carried into effect 
Lake Van may once again send fish 
to the cities of Mesopotamia as she 
did two thousand years ago. 

Our next halt was to pick up a boy 
of about seventeen who guided us off 
the main road onto a narrow track. 
We rocked down towards the lake 
into orchards of pear, apple and 
plum, and drew up among a small 
group of mud-and-stone houses with 
small high windows. Tendrils of 
smoke were hanging in the windless 
air. 
A crowd of men and older boys 
crowded round us. Yusuf and I 
climbed out. ‘“‘ We'll go and see if 
the boat’s ready,” he said, and set off 
down a path through the trees. We 
came out about ten feet above the 
shore, and below me I saw the boat. 
It was large enough; it would have 
held twelve men comfortably. But 
it was upside-down and looked as if 
it had not been in the water for at 
least a year. Without saying a word 
we went down to have a closer look. 


Near the bow a plank had been stove 
in and there was a hole the size of my 
palm. 

“This is hopeless,’ I said to 
Yusuf, “ we'll never get to the island 
in this.” 

“ Well, it looks bad,” he conceded, 
“but we'll see what the village 
carpenter has to say.” 

So the village carpenter was sum- 
moned. He was a venerable grey- 
beard and never uttered a word. 
He merely looked at the damage and 
nodded his head. “He says he'll 
have it ready soon,” translated Yusuf. 

“Well, Pll be surprised if it’s 
ready today,” I replied gloomily. 
Since I could not stay in Gavas an- 
other day it looked as if my plans 
were after all going to be frustrated 
just when everything had appeared 
settled. However, the carpenter was 
rallying his forces, and within a few 
moments, while we sat on the sand 
looking out at the island, a fire was 
burning and pitch was being melted. 
Bits of wood were brought and 
hammers began to echo along the 
silent shore. The activity made us 
feel more cheerful. 

* Let’s go back and wander round 
the village,” I suggested, curious to 
see more than we had seen from the 
jeep. We wandered up the path and 
in among the houses. Women stand- 
ing at their doors immediately veiled 
themselves at the sight of us and 
retired into the shadow. The chil- 
dren ran and peered out from behind 
buildings. When we had passed they 
collected behind us, always within 
reach of a hiding-place. The houses 
we saw were silent and watchful, the 
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open spaces in front of us empty. In 
the distance, at the bottom of a slope, 
we saw some children fishing, but 
one of them caught sight of us and 
they disappeared, leaving their nets 
lying scattered on the ground. A 
stranger and his strangeness made 
them wary. 

With the suddenness of an appari- 
tion the boy who had been our guide 
appeared in a doorway and called to 
us. When we went over he offered 
me a large can of ayran, or sour milk, 
and as the day was now hot I downed 
it without a breath, dirt and all. I 
had learnt from previous visits that 
if you do not take everything you are 
offered in a village the people are 
offended ; accordingly it is wise not 
to look too closely at what you are 
given, but just gulp it down. They 
seemed pleased I had taken the 
ayran, and a few of the children 
came a little closer, to see if, after all, 
I might be human. 

As we talked Yusuf nudged me. 
“Here is the head man of the village,” 
he whispered, pointing to where two 
men were approaching ; one, vigorous, 
middle-aged, the other ancient and 
bearded. Before Yusuf could say 
more we were being asked to sit 
under the shade of the trees and wait 
there until the boat was ready. Two 
cushions, and two elaborate wooden 
chairs, probably the only two in the 
village, were brought. The two 
village leaders sat on the cushions 
and motioned us into the chairs of 
honour. Then they talked without 
pause, for the most part in Kurdish, 
while I was gaped at by a group 
of serious little boys who sat on 
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their haunches about ten yards off, 
staring. 

Through the trees, as the minutes 
dragged into hours, I could see the 
island. The outline of the church 
was tantalising. Even Yusuf, who 
was apparently enjoying the con- 
versation, kept looking up to see if 
there was any indication that the boat 
was ready. But midday came and 
there was still no sign. The con- 
versation lagged. Our greybeard 
went off and soon returned with the 
offer of lunch. Both of us thought 
this a good idea and followed as he 
led the way to his house. At his 
door we stopped and he shouted 
something. Two women, presum- 
ably his wife and daughter, their 
faces muffled, hurried out and went 
into a neighbouring house. We 
entered, took off our shoes and sat 
down on a rug in front of which food 
was spread out. There were stacks 
of flat loaves, ayran and fish baked 
in their skins. We set to with our 
fingers, while our host sat facing us 
keeping up a continual wail of 
apologies for the poor food he was 
offering us. He had nothing to 
apologise for and I asked Yusuf to 
tell him so. 

However, my thoughts were mainly 
on the boat. As soon as we could, 
we thanked our host, washed our 
hands in the little bowl he offered 
us, and set off down to the shore. 
There we found the carpenter trying 
to find a piece of wood that might fit 
the gap left by the removal of an old 
piece. At the other end the pitch 
was bubbling away on a small fire. 
Parts of the boat had already been 
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generously covered. Silently the 
carpenter selected a piece of wood 
and without measuring started chip- 
ping away. “ He must have a good 
eye,” I said to Yusuf. But he had 
not a good eye ; he had taken off too 
much. So he selected another piece, 
and began to chip at that. 

After another hour, however, the 
boat appeared to be ready. The 
men had cast lots for places as crew, 
and the five who had been successful 
turned the boat over and pushed it 
into the water. All the children had 
gathered to see us off, and as we took 
our places and the oarsmen poled us 
out into deeper water, they raised a 
scattered cheer. Several smart pulls 
took us away from them and soon 
their shouts became vague and 
blurred. Aghtamar was now only an 
hour’s row, or so it ought to have 
been; but I did not reckon with 
Kurdish oarsmen. When we were 
less than a quarter of the way to the 
island, there was a ‘ crack’ from one 
of the port oars. They were of the 
crudest type—roughly-shaped boards 
nailed on to stout branches. I had 
noticed that the offending oar was 
turned the wrong way, so that at 
every stroke the board worked loose. 
We swung round in a half circle 
before the old man at the tiller fully 
realised what had happened. But 
no one was perturbed; tobacco- 
pouches were produced and I was 
offered some fine flakes for my pipe, 
which I was told with a wink had 
come from Iran. I was not too 
pleased about the delay, and told 
Yusuf to tell them so. But his words 
had little effect. Pipes were smoked 


and the board and branch were 
hammered together again. We 
floated on the dazzling water between 
the island and the land, apparently 
immobile. The silence and primary 
effects of mountain and water around 
us made a mockery of activity. 

Eventually the boy who had given 
me the ayran let out a shout and 
gave a galvanic heave on his oar. 
The others bent their backs with 
him and soon we were leaving a 
rippling wake. Meanwhile we were 
making quite a lot of water, so I 
started bailing. The island drew 
closer. The bluff on the northern 
side revealed itself as a sheer cliff of 
soft red stone: round it a myriad of 
birds were wheeling, complaining at 
our approach. 

As we came under the shadow of 
the cliff, the church, which had been 
quite clear for some time now, was 
hidden behind a projecting rock and 
the remains of a chapel. We passed 
below it, moving slowly through a 
narrow channel and out into a small 
bay. Before us now, not more than 
a few hundred yards away, stood the 
church, composed of huge blocks of 
red stone, the roundness showing 
itself as a decagonal construction. 

“ The Kurds tried to shell it from 
the shore,” Yusuf volunteered, after 
a very long silence, “ but they only 
hit the outlying buildings.” 

Whether this was true or not, the 
long stretch of grey buildings, which 
appeared to be of much later date 
than the church itself, were ruined, 
blocks of stone lying scattered down 
to the shore. The boat grated on 
the shingle. At last we had arrived. 





The next two hours were spent in 
hectic examination. What had sur- 
prised me most on the approach was 
the fact that outwardly the church 
itself appeared to be entirely un- 
damaged. It stood as it must have 
stood ten centuries ago in the reign 
of Gakik Ardzrouni, and as it must 
have stood when it was the seat of 
the Armenian patriarchate. A closer 
inspection confirmed that the exterior, 
which was entirely covered by de- 
tailed reliefs, was unharmed, but 
inside there had been some sub- 
sidence, although it was only 
superficial. 

“* The villagers used to bring their 
sheep across here to graze,” said 
Yusuf, “ but now it is such a famous 
church the Vali has forbidden them.” 
That no animals had been on the 
island for some considerable time 
was evident from the length of the 
grass we had to wade through as we 
walked round the ten walls trying 
to decipher the intricate detail. At 
nearly every step we took we tramped 
on birds’ eggs, thousands of which 
appeared to be scattered all over the 
island. 

When we had finished filming, 
trying to stress the contrast between 
the elaborate animal figures of 
Persian origin, and the Old Testa- 
ment scenes and figures of saints 
that had more in common with the 
art of Byzantium, we sat down among 
the tombs of former monks and 
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bishops. The first cool airs of even- 
ing were beginning to move. 

Across the water Gavas lay quiet 
among its trees. A tinge of pink 
softened the glare of the snow on 
the mountains. We meditated, as 
dying generations had meditated 
there before us. It was a place 
where it was still possible in a 
world of tourists to imagine oneself 
a traveller, to imagine that one was 
seeing something unique. 

The journey back across the water 
was a quiet one, broken only by the 
melancholy notes of a Kurdish love 
song intoned by one of the men. Its 
unchanging, throbbing pitch, strange 
to my western ear, hung as delicately 
as a prayer around us. In the same 
way the Armenian monks, summoned 
in past times to benediction in the 
magnificent church created by their 
craftsmen, must have sent their 
hymns across the open spaces of the 
lake to the shores of their kingdom. 
As darkness fell the island faded 
and finally disappeared, though I 
struggled unsuccessfully to dis- 
tinguish its outline. It was ironical 
to reflect that the people who had 
destroyed the monks of Aghtamar 
now earned money by showing their 
remains to strangers. The Kurds 
have adopted the island and the 
church as their own. But it is sad 
to see such workmanship and beauty 
dedicated, apart from the odd visitor, 
to silence. 
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THE QUIET LIFE 


BY R. L. WILD 


No doubt Katya’s intentions were 
good. They always were. But 
the results of taking guidance from 
Katya’s suggestions were almost 
invariably disastrous, certainly com- 
plicated, to say the least. 

I had first met her some years 
before in Malaya. She was a White 
Russian, married, in those days, to a 
long-suffering rubber-planter whose 
patience she had eventually exhausted 
to such lengths of exasperation that 
he left her. He was last heard of as 
having taken over the chieftainship 
of some remote head-hunting tribe 
in Papua. He had, however, treated 
her with chivalrous consideration, 
with a generosity seldom encountered 
in the contemporary ‘ I’m-all-right- 
Jack’ era. There was an allowance, 
sufficient for subsistence, and there 
was the gaunt house in Exbrook. 

Many years ago in upcountry 
Malaya Katya loftily referred to this 
house as The Estate. But although 
when I first saw it I realised that 
some decades must have passed 
since it could truthfully have been 
called an estate—its two acres of 
garden were so chokingly overrun it 
was startlingly reminiscent of the 
Pahang jungle—the building itself, 
though sprawling, cold and ghost- 
potential, did possess innumerable 
rooms and seemed, to the naked eye 
at least, to be covered by a roof. It 
12 


was to this house that I had in- 
frequently come down the years. It 
was here that I spent most of my 
home-leaves from our rapidly decom- 
posing Empire. 

Katya is one of those women who 
must be seen to be believed. Even 
then the sight is so nearly incredible 
that many eyes have refused. She is 
practically unportrayable without a 
camera—an expensive camera. It is 
obvious from one’s initial glance that 
for her there is ‘no substitute for 
wool.’ Winter and summer find her, 
when out-of-doors, muffled to her 
pointed ears in hand-knitted sweaters, 
cardigans, scarves, helmet. But the 
two most important items of her 
clothing are not wool—a string of 
beads that must be half a mile long 
entwined many times round her 
scrawny neck, and a hot-water bottle 
tucked insecurely among the folds of 
the sweaters somewhere in front. 
As if to compensate for the lack of 
wool in the composition of this 
bottle, it is covered by a scarlet 
knitted ‘ overcoat,’ resembling at first 
glance the pampered lap-dog of some 
dear dowager. And over the years 
she has trained suitable personnel 
throughout London (and Greater) to 
act as refuelling agents—a café at 
Earl’s Court, a public-house off 
Trafalgar Square, a Lyons teashop 
in Holborn, and so on. 
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There is a Malayan proverb which, 
loosely translated, states that ‘ water 
always finds its own level.’ So it was 
with Katya who, to augment her 
allowance, maintained at The Estate 
a large floating population of ‘ pay- 
ing guests "—usually temperamental 
actors and actresses, poets, artists, 
writers. And it was to this unusual 
Estate that I was foolish enough to 
bring my announcement, my decision 
—one which I had made and tried 
without success many times before— 
finally to give up globe-trotting and 
‘settle down’ in England. 

** It’s me for the quiet life,” I told 
her and her current clutch of guests. 

At the time it seemed sober, sane, 
common sense. Two of my measure- 
ments contained the figure forty—my 
age and my girth. I was fresh from 
a humiliating interview with a Crown 
Agent who had little reticence about 
pointing these measurements out to 
me. Further I was suddenly over- 
whelmed with a desire to ‘ stay put’ 
at last. 

* It’s me for the quiet life.” 

I announced this in the Estate 
kitchen, a room which resembles 
more nearly that of a humble country 
cottage than any sort of estate, except 
for the young elm which grows 
tenaciously and with naive daring 
from an ever-widening crack in the 
flag-stone nearest the antediluvian 
coke boiler. A bare room, but—in 
winter with the coke boiler hissing 
and puffing like Stevenson’s original 
—warm and eccentrically cosy. 

Katya received the announcement 
with unexpected calm. Then she 
said, “‘ My brave one, this country, 
this forever England, is now under- 
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going the full employment. For 
you, I am sure, it can undergo the 
full employment and one. Look, I 
have the paper. We will this very 
moment study most microscopically 
those columns of the paper devoted 
to Situations Vacant. There will I 
know be for you the situation par 
excellence.” 

We studied, she and I. I had 
never realised how hard I was to 
please—or how unemployable. The 
five pages of Classified were scanned 
—and scanned. It was Katya who 
found the situation par excellence. 
‘Wanted immediately, receptionist 
(m), for West End Club. Physically 
fit and of pleasing personality... .’ 
Katya studied me silently, eyes 
screwed tightly, brow furrowed. 
“Pleasing personality?” she mur- 
mured. “ Physically fit? H’mmm! 
Maybe. Ah, yes, I think so. How 
is it you say? ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing gain.’ ” 


The quiet life. : 
It looked quiet enough in th 
sobering, if glittering light of the 
Mayfair day—disturbingly quiet in 
its sheer dowdiness. I had resisted 
the efforts of Katya to accompany 
me and to referee. I am in possession 
of a sheaf of documents from various 
government departments, shipping- 
companies, contractors, plantation 
managers (of several nationalities), 
which, among other virtues, explain 
that I am of the ‘ exemplary ’ type of 
character. I did not want the pres- 
ence of Katya to jeopardise that. 
These things hang by flimsy threads. 

There was certainly nothing glitter- 
ing, imposing, Mayfairish, about the 
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club’s entrance. My knowledge of 
‘West One’ had until then been 
gained from the pages of Michael 
Arlen and a few films. I had eventu- 
ally found the club after ten minutes’ 
searching. I must confess that from 
the opposite side of the road I stared 
at it for a considerable time with 
misgiving. At the end of that time 
I rationalised, pointed out to myself 
bravely that its unprepossessing drab- 
ness was probably caused by its élite 
surroundings rather than by its own 
dinginess. On its right stood a 
glossy, high-class Espresso Bar from 
which I half expected Wolf Mancko- 
witz to emerge, and on its left a 
stately ‘ bits and pieces ’ shop whose 
exquisite interior décor, glimpsed 
from this distance, satisfied my 
fiction-gained impression of the 
‘ glamorous ’ West End. Its sophis- 
ticated dignity was enhanced by the 
single scripted word above announ- 
cing, quite simply, the owner’s 
august name. The grubby little 
passage sandwiched between these 
two romantic places led, according to 
the swinging sign above the door- 
way, to.‘ The New Adéle Club— 
Members Only.’ And on its inside 
wall, before another door at the foot 
of some grubby carpetless stairs, 
there were a number of ‘ business ’ 
boards which no doubt had seen 
more glittering days. One I noticed 
was for a furrier, another announced 
that Madame Soyema would read my 
hands, feet or brow-lines. A third 
told me proudly of a model whose 
statistics were so vital that they were 
included in the address. 

If I had experienced misgivings 
from the other side of the road and 
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from the comforting shelter of a fine- 
art dealer’s respectable awning, my 
emotions as I ventured across the 
threshold of the outer doorway are be- 
yond description. I seem to recol- 
lect that I again hesitated moment- 
arily and then moved in. There was 
an illusion of narrowing walls until 
at the passage-end, where stood a 
a high box-like table, I was assailed 
by a strong and nauseating sensation 
of claustrophobia aided indubitably 
by the equally strong and nauseating 
exhaust issuing from the stairs on my 
right. These, it seemed, descended 
to the nethermost pit of utter black- 
ness; but, as my eyes accustomed 
themselves to the weird, gloomy, 
twilight of ‘ Reception,’ I saw that 
down there, somewhere in the deep 
bowels of the earth, shone a glimmer 
of sepulchral light. I turned to 
leave, yearning for the bright sunlight 
of the midday Mayfair, wanting 
more than I remember wanting any- 
thing else, to inhale fresh air. The 
second-rate stuff of London’s West 
End would have satisfied for the time 
being. ‘ Half a loaf...’ 

* You wantin’ somefin’ ? ” 

I must have blanched. Braver 
men than I would have done so, and 
now, more than ever, I wanted to 
leave. The face that had risen— 
body-less it seemed—would have 
drained the blood from Mars himself. 
It was white, fearfully white against 
the backcloth of dark and beneath 
the smoggy yellow of the lamp above. 
Round, flabby and blanco-white. 

My first impression of its lack of 
body was almost immediately dis- 
pelled. A massive torso followed the 
face as it rose higher from the dark- 
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ness, and I saw now that the white 
was relieved, most unpleasantly, by 
the ugly purple of a scar that 
stretched from the right ear-lobe to 
the right corner of the mouth. It 
distorted the muscles, mouth and eye 
in a manner more frightening than 
anything that could have been 
dreamed up by Boz. That side of 
the face wore a permanent, malevo- 
lent leer. The smoothness of the 
unmutilated left profile was almost 
as startling in its unmoving, seeming 
serenity. 

“You wantin’ somefin’?” The 
apparition was now close to me—too 
close. 

I swallowed. There are times 
when the vocal chords brazenly dis- 
obey the signals from the brain. My 
brain ordered, ‘No, I’m terribly 
sorry, I seem to have come to the 
wrong address. Good morning.’ 
Through my lips, unbelievable to my 
own ears came, “Er—yes. I have an 
appointment with the manager.” 

“ Foller me,” grunted Al Capone, 
turning abruptly to descend into the 
very mouth of hell. I ‘follered’— 
albeit most gingerly. 

We emerged at the bottom into 
what at first appearance seemed 
nothing more than a dank cavern 
dimly lit by murky lamps hanging 
from the roof. There was a feetid 
smell, almost of the bitter-sweetness 
of death. I thought of my early 

Sexton Blakes and Sax Rohmers and 
glanced about me at the grim dark- 
nesses beyond the misty glow with 
unmanly apprehension. I imagined 
cold, dripping walls—slimy, for- 
bidding. My guide’s switching on 


of a couple of brighter lights did not 
immediately dispel this illusion. Be- 
yond the arc of the illumination the 
walls, corners, alcoves were still far 
from comforting, still semi-concealed 
in deep shadows in which all manner 
of netherworld fiends might well be 
hidden. We crossed a small circular 
patch of wooden floor—which I was 
soon to discover was the dance-floor 
—my guide opened a door, and we 
entered an office upon which the 
single electric-lamp shone with com- 
parative brilliance. A large man 
looked up from behind a desk and 
‘ The Sporting Life.’ The inch-long 
ash from a fat cigar fluttered to join 
the stains from a million previous 
such disintegrations. 

** Can you use your mitts and your 
loaf at the same time?” It was not 
only an astonishing question, it was 
one which would have borne thinking 
over seriously. I discovered that I 
was inclined to feel that ‘ using one’s 
loaf’ often allowed one to avoid 
the ‘ use of mitts.’ 

I procrastinated. 

“T’ve been around,” I said care- 
fully. 

“Good. When can you start?” 

“ce |——*? 

“ Right. Make it tomorrow. Ron’ll 
give you the score—hours, duties, 
lolly and so on.” He returned to his 
‘ Sporting Life’ and I was left in no 
doubt that the interview was com- 
pleted. Following close on the heels 
of the scarfaced Ron I groped my way 
to the surface. There I was ‘ given 

the score,’ ‘ the strength.’ In short, 
I was ‘ genned up.’ 
Thus, as a start to my quiet life, I 
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became a Receptionist, Mark Mayfair 
West One. 

The designation ‘ receptionist,’ 
although decidedly euphonic, was 
inadequate. I know nothing in 
English which would satisfactorily 
give a one-word description of the 
versatility that was expected of me. 
Cleaner, messenger, singer, flower- 
chooser, girl-recommender, personnel 
officer (including welfare), security 
officer, placer of bets—horses and 
dogs—doorman, cloakroom attend- 
ant, supervisor of hostesses, recep- 
tionist and, last but not least and the 
reason for my employer’s one and 
only query at my initial interview, 
‘bouncer.? And when I saw what 
I might be called upon to bounce I 
felt that question to be more than 
simply a reasonable one—it was 
strictly necessary. 

‘The New Adéle—Members Only’ 
was a drinking-club, open from three 
in the afternoon until—officially— 
eleven in the evening. Through its 
dingy doors, down its gloomy stairs 
and up to its surprising chrome- 
bright bar came, during my short 
spell of service, the most astonish- 
ingly* mixed clientéle imaginable. 
Sulky, its cigar-chewing manager, 
knew and was known by every sports- 
man of international repute, every 
gangster from the top-brass down 
to the lesser fry of the race-gang 
hoodlums, and every barrow-boy 
from Brixton to Petticoat Lane. We 
catered for bowlers and umbrellas 
and minks, Homburgs and yellow 
gloves with ‘ chivs,’ cloth caps and 
nylon furs, and a fair mixture of 
elegant evening gowns. In six 


months I came to know, personally, 
hundreds of people—including stars 
of stage, cinema, radio and television 
—who were news-names by fame, and 
almost as many who were news-names 
from notoriety. It is significant that 
we gave the latter the greater defer- 
ence. To rub salt into my quickly- 
acquired wounds we catered also for 
American service-men whose own 
club was but a few yards away. 
Fortunately a couple of ‘Snowdrops’ 
were always on duty there—a matter 
for which I was often indeed grateful. 

To entertain this mixed bag a very 
thin man thumped the yellow keys of 
our piano, a fat man leaned upon, 
and occasionally strummed, a dilapi- 
dated bass cello, a fair, rather jolly 
young man struck forcibly at a 
number of drums, while a brassy 
blonde drooled into a microphone in 
a voice edged with her own brass 
filings. Simultaneously a dozen 
‘hostesses’ made everyone feel at 
home while managing to ensure, with 
amazing tact, that the flow of money 
from pockets to till and the return 
journeys of liquor did not slow 
embarrassingly. The cacophony, 
churned in with the sometimes 
hilarious, sometimes heated conversa- 
tion in every possible British dialect, 
came up to ‘reception’ on the 
billowing smog-waves of countless 
cigarettes and cigars. Four barmaids 
of indeterminate ages but infinite 
skill administered incessantly. To 
relieve the blonde occasionally, 
Sulky himself would clamber un- 
gracefully on to the unscrubbed dais 
and render his six-song repertoire 
in toneless imitation of Al Jolson. I 
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was told on good authority that the 
medley had not varied one word 
or bar in sixteen years— Tell me 
where can I go?’; ‘ My Yiddisher 
Momma’; ‘Mammy’; ‘ Home in 
Pasadena’; ‘ We Ain’t Gotta Barrel 
of Money’; ‘ Once I built a Rail- 
road.’ He would then run briskly 
through his stock of risqué stories 
for which the hostesses were ‘ ap- 
plause leaders,’ clapping fervently 
the moment the climax was reached 
as though a television producer had 
ordered them to do so. 

The quiet life ! 

Three weeks after I started, my 
colleague left hurriedly—‘a bundle 
of nerves, me wife can’t stand 
anuvver day of it. By ‘New 
Adéle ’ standards the episode causing 
his hasty retirement was reasonably 
calm: a small, unimportant fracas 
down below, of which we knew very 
little until a tall man came rushing 
up the stairs, blood streaming from a 
razor wound in his cheek, chased by 
a much smaller man wielding the 
effective razor in one hand and his 
parting gift in the other—an empty 
beer-bottle. This he delivered with 
unerring accuracy as the tall man fled 
through the doorway. 

From that night I was on my own. 

Despite the increased remunera- 
tion being ‘on my own’ entailed, I 
often had occasion to regret that 
‘Capone’ had not stayed longer— 
at least long enough to impart the 
secret of his success with overcoats. 
He had a method and a memory 
which I admired, envied and tried 
pitifully hard to emulate. He never 
issued tickets, possessing the psycho- 
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logical turn of mind that knew 
instinctively the types of patron 
whose conceit was tickled by being 
known, remembered and ostensibly 
popular. Our cloak-room was 
primitive. Behind us in ‘ Recep- 
tion’ were a number of coat-hooks. 
These my ex-colleague had mentally 
grouped in sections—‘ villains,’ ‘ lay- 
abouts,’ ‘ gentlemen and their ladies,’ 
good and bad ‘ tippers,’ ‘ sportsmen,’ 
‘unknowns.’ Never did I know him 
forget a face that had disappeared 
down that hole, never while he was 
with me did I see him make an error. 
He was a wizard. My attempts to 
maintain his standard after he left 
were, more often than not, disastrous. 
As far as I know I must be the only 
attendant in the West End—probably 
in the world—who has given away— 
unconsciously—his own overcoat. I 
cannot even remember if I was 
tipped for it; no doubt I helped the 
person to don it with appropriate 
gestures of anticipatory goodwill. It 
was a good coat too—much better 
than those I usually handled. 
Whether busy or slack, the over- 
coat-watching turned out to be my 
béte noire; perhaps more so during 
the frequent quiet of the midweek 
afternoons during that transitional 
hour when bowlers and umbrellas 
commuted homewards, and I in my 
uncomfortable corner waited appre- 
hensively for the second wave—the 
tea-time wallahs. On such an even- 
ing, sitting silently at my high desk 
trying to catch up with my reading, 
I made my most expensive faux pas. 
It was the week before Christmas and 
there was a soft lull, a self-satisfied 














sort of smug expectancy in the air 
below—if such atmosphere can be so 
euphonistically described. The smog 
spiralling up to me was thinner than 
it would be later ; coming only from 
the cigarettes of our own ladies, not a 
customer was present, nor, I thought, 
in sight. For a change, too (our 
‘ band ’ not beginning before eight at 
night), the music with which the girls 
normally beguiled themselves, or 
allowed themselves to be ‘ sent,’ did 
not seem abnormally discordant. 
The record-player must have been 
tuned down to some reasonably civil- 
ised volume, and perhaps the 
‘melody’ was a rock without roll 
or a roll without rock. Anyhow it 
did not hurt my inner ear as most of 
the records did. I read on unper- 
turbedly. 

“T say.” 

It was a nice voice. Cultured. 
The sort of voice which, through- 
out my career, had been associated 
with parsons, squires, Service offi- 
cers, managing directors; in short— 
Authority. I glanced up. The 
personality suited the voice. Early 
thirties, tastefully jolly—could have 
been a subaltern slumming or an heir 
to the Manor. 

“TI say.” White-toothed, the 
smile. Kind, the laugh-lines at the 
corners of the eyes. 

I stood up and decided on the 
respectful, deferential approach— 
Company - sergeant-major - to - the - 
new - young - Captain - sort - of - 
style. “ Sir?” 


“T’ve heard so much about this 
club. I wonder ...?” 
“Yes, sir?” 
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“I wonder if I might become a 
member.” His head lowered just a 
shade and his tone became confiden- 
tial to just the right degree. “I'ma 
rubber-planter on home-leave from 
Malaya. Probably shan’t use the 
place often. The few occasions when 
I’m in Town, y'know.” 

I smiled appreciatively. Of course 
I knew. 

** What part of Malaya, sir ?” 

The eyebrow raised just the right 
angle. “ Know the country ?” 

There followed one of those ani- 
mated, anecdotal five minutes so 
boring to outsiders, so absorbing to 
exiles, expatriates and wanderers. 

I made him a member at the end 
of it. 

He started to descend the stairs. 
Politely I said, “ Your coat, sir. It 
is a rule of the club—no coats inside.” 

He glanced up at the bare hooks 
behind me rather unhappily. 

** There’s no one down there at the 
moment, sir. It'll brighten up very 
shortly.” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that,” he said. “I 
was wondering if my coat will be 
perfectly all right there. You see— 
I only bought it this afternoon. I 
would hate to lose it.” 

An expensive coat, I could see. 

“ Tr’ll be all right, I can assure you. 
It will never be out of my sight. 
Pees 

He hesitated. Then, doffing it 
with a great show of reluctance, he 
said, “Very well then. But you 
will, please, look after it well, won’t 
you?” 

“Of course, sir. Of course,” I 
reassured him heartily, taking the 
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coat and slipping its tag over a hook. 


He looked pained. “No coat- 
hanger ?” 
I smiled weakly, drew a rusty wire 


hanger from beneath my desk—one 
of those reserved for the top-brass of 
‘the boys.’ He watched with loving 
care as " jung it carefully in place. 
All the way down he glanced back 
frequently. “Don’t worry, sir,” I 
called after him. His gleaming- 
toothed smile still portrayed an un- 
reasonable doubt. 

Five minutes later he came to the 
foot of the stairs and called up, “I 
say. Care for a drink ?” 

“Never touch it on duty,” I told 
him pompously. 

“Oh, do come down. Have a 
mineral or something. I’m bored to 
tears down here—if the ladies will 
excuse my tactlessness. Let’s talk 
about Malaya.” 

“Rather not. The boss doesn’t 
like me leaving the door.” 

“Rubbish. He’s at the races, 
isn’t he?” 

Why on earth did it not occur to 
me to question how he knew? 
“Very well,” I said reluctantly, and 
went down. And as is the way, over 
his cool lager and my bitter lemon we 
reminisced on jungles and bandits 
and well-known ‘ characters’ of the 
police and planting worlds. Occa- 
sionally he would say, “‘ My coat all 
right, you think?” I would go over 
to the foot of the stairs to check. I 
had placed his coat where it was 
comfortingly visible from the black 
below, hanging up there in the misty 
lamp-twilight exuding affluence. 

I put down my drink. There were 
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I hurried over. 


footsteps above. 
“ All right. It’s only me.” The 
footsteps materialised and became 
feet on the stairs. I peered. 

“ Okay,” said the voice, “I’ve 
signed the book.” It was a young 
commercial artist, a member I knew 
quite well. At least a member 
familiar enough to have borrowed 
money from me the previous month. 
He still owed it. 

He came over to the bar and my 
Malayan friend invited him to a 
drink. There followed introductions, 
a few polite inquiries abgut the 
aborigines of the upper reaches of 
the Pahang River, two more drinks, 
and the artist, a ‘ busy man,’ he said, 
hurried away. 

“* Another ?” asked my friend. 

* No, thank you. And I must get 
back to that door. Our evening 
business is due to start shortly.” As 
I moved across the floor he shouted, 
“* Hope my coat’s still there.” 

I was on the first stair. “‘ That'll...” 
I did the remainder of the stairs in 
two bounds. Before I could speak 
the Malayan planter was with me. 
We stared at the empty space. At all 
the empty spaces. 

Gone the laugh-lines at the corners 
of the eyes. Gone the charm, the 
naive pleasantness. “ That coat cost 
me thirty-five quid—less than two 
hours ago.” Ugly, the sound, ugly 
the visage. 

“‘ But—there’s been no one in the 
place.” 

“ That damned artist chappie,” he 
growled. 

“He wouldn’t——” 

** Someone has.” 
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I knew I should not have left that 
door. Anyone passing could have 
slipped along the passage and taken 
the coat. And yet, unless the some- 
one actually knew I was down- 
CUM «. 

I too now thought of the ‘ artist 
chappie.’ But surely .. . 

“* What do you intend doing about 
it?” 

“ Well—” I said, “I can’t give 
you the full amount today. Wait a 
moment.” I called down below. 
“Laura. Spell me out on the door 
a moment.” To them both I said, 
“ Hang on here. I’ve got an idea.” 

With a speed I thought I had lost 
twenty years before, I dashed through 
the streets of Mayfair and up the 
stairs of a club similar in all respects 
to our own except that it was on the 
first floor. I spoke to the doorman. 
Yes, he had seen the artist. Been 
in about half an hour ago. No, he 
didn’t have a camel-hair coat. No 
coat of any sort. Sadly I returned. 

To the planter I said, “ Will you 
take ten pounds today and the 
balance next week, sir?” 

He jumped at it. I counted out 
ten notes sadly. Back came the 
laughing corner-lines, back the 
charm. Down below he went. 

“ Care for one ? ” he called jollily. 

I did not reply—simply stared out 
at the darkening Mayfair evening. 

It is significant to note that the 
planter never came back for the 
balance. It is of equal significance 
that I never saw the artist again. 
What, to me, is more significant, was 
the remark, the cryptic remark, of 
Laura after the planter had gone that 
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evening, showing how thorough, if 
elementary, is the psychological know- 
ledge of the West End. “You've 
bin got at,” she said. “ Malayan 
planter! Every layabout this side 
of the water knows you’ve bin to 
Malaya—especially that artist.” She 
laughed scornfully. “ The oldest, 
easiest ‘con’ trick in the world and 
you—an ex-copper—falls right in up 
to your neck. Lucky you didn’t give 
him the lot. Take my word, he’ll 
never be back for the rest.” 

And it was just before Christmas. 
How generous they must have 
thought me! 

My understandable zeal regarding 
coats after that almost led to a much 
more serious undoing. At long last 
we had come to the end of a busy 
evening. Sulky had sung his ‘ good- 
night’ number, had called out with 
repetitive monotony his, “Come 
along nah, ladies and gentlemen, Act 
of Parliament—please.” In batches, 
in couples, individually, they had 
appeared, taken their coats and dis- 
appeared : a world of faces, shoulders 
and names of whom I knew nothing 
but legend and rumour, people whose 
way of life was still a complete 
mystery. There were only a few 
coats left. They were coats I knew 
intimately, belonging to ‘ the boys.’ 
But, ragged as some of them were, 
they were important; for the boys 
to whom they belonged were by way 
of being ‘ big-time ’ Names ; Names 
frequently in the news; Names 
always in the air; Names of legend, 
of half-truths, of whole - truths ; 
Names mentioned always with awe 
and respect. 
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They came up, chatting through 
the screwed-up corners of mouths, 
mouths which had spent half their 
lives whispering on prison court- 
yards. And they whispered—stage- 
whispered—in a tongue difficult to 
follow, full of strange jargon. One 
by one I gave them their coats, took 
the very generous tips—the day must 
have gone well. I pulled the last 
coat from its hook. I threw the 
hanger deftly to the floor and held 
out the coat. The man, of medium 
height but of more than medium 
leer, snarled, “ That ain’t mine.” I 
inspected it. “It is, sir,’ I told 
him as tactfully as I knew how. He 
shook his head. “ You fink I don’t 
know me own blasted clobber ?” 
I saw the glint of steel and I knew 
that this was the end of the job. For 
no mobster, however tough, however 
supported, was going to ‘ stripe’ me 
without a good fight for it. As a boy 
of fifteen I'd seen real ones in 
Chicago. He called out, “ Sammy.” 
One of his colleagues came back. 

** Look what this yobbo’s trying to 
palm off on me for a coat,” he whined. 
Sammy looked at the coat, looked at 
me. ‘“ This is his,” I told him 
grimly. 

Sammy said, “You felt in the 
pockets ? ” 

“Course I ain’t,” scoffed the 
other. 

Sammy laughed. “ Anyone’ud fink 
it’s against ’is religion to rub dahn a 
novercoat.” He dived his massive 
hand into the inside pocket, brought 
out proof, showed it to the man. 
“Course it’s you’rn,” he grinned. 
The man looked sheepish, slipped his 
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arms into it, reached out the hand 
with the ‘chiv’ in it to pat me 
consolingly on the shoulder. “ Sorry, 
me ole China.” With the other hand 
he drew a pound-note from his 
trousers pocket and gave it to me. It 
was one of the hazards of the job— 
one was often as near the one as the 
other—a more -than- generous re- 
muneration or a ‘ stripe.’ 

The quiet life! 

And yet by no means could it be 
called an uninteresting life, variety 
being the spice of the programme. 
And the ‘interest’ was often en- 
hanced by my own well-meant 
intentions, having failed even in my 
travelled maturity to learn how 
heavily-paved with these is the road 
to hell. There was the night I gave 
the boss the name of the wrong horse, 
having been told on ‘excellent 
authority ’ that the tip I had received 
for him over the phone was worth- 
less. Needless to say the worthless 
outsider won at some ridiculous price. 
Or the night, after one of those 
extremely ‘nice’ days when the 
afternoon had consisted of good clean 
City men, a north-country mayor 
and a couple of his aldermen, then a 
trainer and one or two well-known 
jockeys. To date no ‘ villains,’ no 
Soho layabouts. And then, foolishly, 
I had allowed down three middle- 
aged ladies to await Sulky with a 
view to employment as ‘ hostesses.’ 
The well-worn cliché about ‘ mutton 
dressed up as lamb ’ was more than 
applicable in this case; for the lambs 
were of the 1920 vintage and looked 
as though they had come direct from 
the stage of ‘ The Boy Friend.’ What 
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moment of weakness overcame me I 
do not know. I knew as soon as I 
saw the last crimped head lower itself 
into the abyss that I was guilty of 
neglect of duty. Sulky too had a 
keen psychological appraisal and 
knew instinctively the kind of people 
he wanted and very definitely those 
he did not want. My judgment, too 
late, put these three ladies in the 
second category. 

Fifteen minutes after I had let them 
pass he breezedin. I prayed earnestly 
that Fate, the bookies and the 
horses had been good to him. 

** All quiet ?” 

I nodded miserably and watched 
the shiny patch of his pate sink below. 
A few minutes later it reappeared. 
Beneath it smouldered angry eyes. 
“Who are they?” 

“ They’re after jobs.” 

“We're a club, not the Women’s 
Institute,” he muttered. He crooked 
his podgy little finger, murmured, 
“ Follow me.” We went half-way 
down the stairs and I stopped, just 
behind him, at a point where from 
over the bannister we had an im- 
pressive and commanding view of 
the whole club-room—as much as the 
limited visibility could give us at least. 

The ‘ band’ was noising through 
something resembling a tango. More 
or less in time to it one of the quieter 
denizens of the club was manipulating 
one of my ladies round the pocket- 
handkerchief of a dance-floor. It 
was obvious she had never danced a 
step before in her life. The other 
two were in the grappling possession 
of a couple of boxing boys and, until 
the music changed, seemed to me 
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gliding round rather sedately. Sud- 
denly it did change—into a violent 
‘rock ’n roll.” The two pugs as 
suddenly adopted the low crouch 
that is the male partner’s stance in 
such a movement, and one of the 
ladies, feeling the impulse to con- 
form, executed a number of intricate 
steps reminiscent of a combination 
of the Charleston, the Big Apple and 
the Black Bottom. Two minutes of 
it was as much as Sulky could stand. 
It was an amazing thing—but down 
there in that cellar, peopled normally 
by squashy, writhing silhouettes, 
Sulky tried hard to maintain on that 
tiny dance-floor some standard of 
what he fondly hoped was decorum. 

“* Get them out,” he said. “ Get 
them out!” 

And the manner of their going was 
most undignified. 

When they had at last gone he said 
to me unpleasantly, “ I'll talk to you 
—later—when I’ve simmered down.” 

A week of simmering down sim- 
mered on. Between Sulky and me 
there was an ‘atmosphere,’ and I 
went about my work in a slough of 
despondency, possessed of that de- 
pressing premonition which is the 
working-man’s birthright—that per- 
ennial half-expectation of ‘ cards and 
money at the end of the week.’ 

I thought the end had come the 
evening of the day they buried Fromer. 
Fromer had been sent up for a 
‘seven-stretch.’ While serving the 
first year of it he died in Liverpool. 
The body was brought to London 
and interred with all the pomp and 
circumstances attending the pre-war 
Chicago Big Shot. The ‘ wake’ was 
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in progress below me and ‘ everybody 
wot wuz wot wuz present.’ 

Sitting alone in my defenceless 
corner, dreaming of the quiet life in 
the bandit-infested jungles of Malaya, 
the peaceful existence of terrorist- 
stricken Palestine, the comparative 
tranquillity of the North West 
Frontier during a campaign and other 
similar alternatives to this way of 
earning a living, I glanced at my 
watch and sighed. Five minutes to 
eleven. Only five more minutes. 
The thick upsurging smog seemed 
more dense and humid from the taut- 
ness, the tense uneasiness below. 
The music seeped through, false, 
strained. I counted the seconds. 

I sensed rather than saw the two 
shadows, almost felt the chilling 
darkness of them as they fell across 
me. More nervous than I ever 
remember feeling in my life, I rose 
and weakly attempted my ‘ recep- 
tionist’s ’ smile. I was less than two 
feet from a couple of the most 
frightening visages it has ever been 
my misfortune to encounter. One 
was exceedingly tall, incredibly tall. 
An intricate network of razor-scars 
almost completely camouflaged his 
face. His partner, shorter, squat of 
nose and with thick cauliflower ears, 
seemed practically unblemished, with 
but a meagre pair of livid ‘ tramlines ” 
scoring one cheek. 

“?’Ow do we get dahn there?” 
growled the shorter one. 

“Are you members?” I tried 
timidly. 

As though he had not heard me he 
repeated, “’Ow do we get dahn 
there ?” 


“ Well—you know—you should 
really be members.” 

“* My mate and me, we ain’t never 
bin dahn there. An’ my mate—’e 
only come off the Moor yesterday— 
’e’d like to take a look-see—see ? ” 

I saw, but, “ Are you members ? ” 
I tried again. 

“My mate—’e’d like to take a 
look-see like,” repeated the short one 
with tenacious monotony. 

I made a great show of looking at 
my watch. “ We'll be chucking-out 
in a second or two. Hardly worth it, 
is it?” 

The ‘tramlines’ moved’ closer— 
uncomfortably close. “And ’oo 
does the ‘ chuckin’’ aht?” Which, 
I thought in the circumstances, was 
a good question. Then, to my 
astonishment the taller man wheedled 
—actually wheedled, “‘ Aw come off 
yer ’igh ’orse, me ole mate. I'll only 
ave a Til dekko. I won’t even 
move off the stairs. Just one tiny 
look-see, eh ?” 

Slightly less than a minute to go. 
I weakened. “ Okay,” I said, looking 
braver than I felt. “‘ Just take a look- 
see from the stairs. The boss’ll 
hammer me into the ground before 
he sacks me, if he sees you.” 

They descended with all the naive 
glee of children. 

In much less than the minute they 
were back. The short one stood 
before me and glared. His com- 
panion looked down at me, hard and 
long. Suddenly he leaned over. His 
face, the ‘ noughts and crosses ’ now 
deep ravines, was inches from mine. 
I must have shivered. The thick lips 
moved and from one corner of his 
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mouth, speaking like the old lag he 
was, Came noises—words. 

“How much do they pay you for 
workin’ ’ere ?” 

I told him. He straightened, 
shook his head slowly with infinite 
sadness. ‘“‘ Come on,” he said to 
his mate. As they walked away from 
me along that narrow gloomy passage 
he looked back over his shoulder. 
There was still the sad grin on 
his more-than-rugged countenance. 
“You're either a very brave man— 
or a nut case,” he commented, and 
they disappeared into the brittle 
Mayfair night. From below the 
stentorian voice of Sulky bellowed 
its swan song— Act of Parliament— 
please.” 

There followed a quiet period, a 
tranquillity surpassing my wildest 
expectations. Sunshine by day took 
Sulky far and wide in search of a 
Holy Grail with which to ‘ beat the 
book.’ From his beaming features 
on his return each evening and from 
an inquisitive perusal of the race 
results, I gathered he was well on his 
way to finding it and thereby ‘ sim- 
mering down ’—most agreeably. 

I began to feel more at ease. I 
watched the brilliant Mayfair world 
pass my doors during the afternoons. 
It stepped lively, proudly; elegant 
and beautifully affluent. I watched 
its wonderful transition during 
wintry sunsets. Watched the ex- 
quisite, expensive shops and estab- 
lishments close; saw the glitter- 
ing day-creatures dwindle from 
crowds to stragglers and ultimately 
disappear. And there would be twi- 
lights, twilights of emptiness—peace- 
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ful, motionless. Somewhere, I knew, 
the evening’s swallows would be 
turning to bats. Then the whole 
Mayfair world would change as 
though a giant scene-shifter was 
wearily rearranging the ‘props.’ 
Gone the unhurrying, delightful- 
vowelled shoppers and the sun and 
the cultured sophistication and the 
‘tween-lights.’ Slowly the denizens 
of the night would take over, the 
East End would move into the West 
—stealthily at first then more bravely, 
more confidently. The young lady 
took up her nightly vigil at the corner 
of Brook Street where during the 
afternoon dozens of young ladies had 
window-shopped and adored. There 
she waited—and but for Wolfenden 
would be waiting yet. Soft-shoed 
men, muffled to the ears and with 
cap-peaks pulled low over the eyes, 
would slink by furtively. From 
beneath me, in the murky dungeon 
that was The New Adéle, the drums 
would reverberate, the cello twang 
and the ‘ Attwellian’ piano tinkle like 
crumbling glass—a discordant signal 
to the night, informing me, and all 
concerned, that the day-world had 
finally succumbed to the dark-world. 

They were clean-cut youths— 
fresh-faced, athletically built, friendly. 
And in a hurry. Half a dozen of 
them—open-necked shirts, tweedy 
sports-jackets, flannel-bags. Nice 
young kids. They had a train to 
catch in three-quarters of an hour— 
‘back to the north’ one of them 
informed me with broad Yorkshire 
vowels and a charming smile. “ Did 
I think—just for a minute or so— 
might they? Seemed such a shame 
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to have visited London and not the 
Adéle.” They each fingered tenderly 
but suggestively a ten-shilling note. 
Perhaps I should have studied more 
carefully the ethics of the affair. 
But I have always consoled myself 
with the reasoning that the environ- 
ment could hardly have been deemed 
conducive to ethical meditation. And 
six ten-bob notes make three pounds 
in any English dialect. 

They kept their promise. Only a 
few minutes and they were up again 
—and away. I felt a warmth sweep 
over me. Their gratitude was most 
touching and I basked in the smug- 
ness, the glorious sensation, of having 
done my good deed for the day. 

Three evenings later I was standing 
on the pavement outside. The trans- 
formation from day-world to night- 
world never ceased to fascinate me. 
This particular evening I was stand- 
ing entranced long after the band 
below had crashed out its signal, long 
after the brassy blonde had started her 
chores of grinding ‘moons’ and 
‘croons’ and ‘Junes.’ Her husky 
caterwaulings filtered through the 
smoke, echoed along the narrow 
walls to disintegrate unharmoniously 
in the star-flecked night. 

The van that screeched to a stop 
did not interest me unduly—at first. 
I suppose subconsciously I would 
have assumed it to contain a con- 
tingent of Cockney barrow-boys. 
There was no time for my sub- 
conscious to get round to much 
assuming. The rear doors burst 
open as though exasperated at last by 
the capacious contents, and a horde 





of men and women belched forth. 
They rushed upon me, pushed me 
aside unceremoniously and, from the 
informing utterance of the leader, 
I gathered that they were not 
barrow-boys—or girls. “Police!” 
he growled. “ This is a raid.” 

As the leaders of the patrol reached 
bottom I heard the screams of 
women. The main body pressed on 
but the rear-guard passed me in more 
leisurely manner. Each one patted 
me on the shoulder commiseratingly. 
“Luck of the draw, mate.” And 
each one, fresh-faced, athletically 
built, smiled—most charmingly. 

Nice young kids—just the half- 
dozen of them. They were down 
much longer this time—their com- 
rades were taking significant details 
like names and addresses and things. 
Of the thirty-odd ‘ patrons’ present 
only five were members—and not 
one of these had taken the trouble to 
‘sign in.’ Nor had they been asked 
to, I heard one of them explain to an 
inquisitive superintendent. 

The quiet life. Nice young kids. 
To each his own. 

I was not permitted to stay long 
enough for the court proceedings. 
It so happened that I stayed no longer 
than the moment the raid was over. 
* The luck of the draw.’ 

Katya was sweet enough to send 
me the cutting from a newspaper— 
to Baffinland where I was doing a 
turn at ‘security’ on the Early 
Warning construction camps. Never- 
theless, I noticed the other day—the 
New Adéle is still functioning, and 
no doubt thriving. 
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AT long last Cyprus has achieved 
independence, the one status which 
nobody in the island ever asked for 
until Archbishop Makarios offered to 
accept it as a compromise in Sep- 
tember 1958. The Greek Cypriots 
(four-fifths of the population) wanted 
union with Greece, or énosis, and 
probably they still do. The Turkish 
Cypriots wanted to maintain the 
status quo, but argued for partition, 
perhaps in order to gain credit by 
the concession of giving it up. The 
British also hoped to maintain the 
status quo, but were the first to give 
up the full extent of their claim on 
the island. So nobody has got what 
they wanted. Even the Archbishop, 
when he offered to accept independ- 
ence in 1958, qualified it by asking 
for a guarantee of the United 
Nations, which he probably thought 
would lead sooner or later in the 
direction of énosis. But now énosis, 
like partition, is excluded by one of 
the entrenched clauses of the Con- 
stitution, which can never be 
abrogated. 

That, at least, is how things stand 
on paper. How long will it work in 
practice? History suggests that few 
settlements are permanent in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Until very 
recently Turkey, one of the inter- 
ested parties in Cyprus, was looked 
upon as the most stable factor in the 
area ; yet even Turkey was convulsed 
by a revolution a few months ago. 
Final agreement on Cyprus had still 


not been reached when the Turkish 
government of Mr Adnan Menderes 
was overthrown by a military coup 
under General Gursel, and there was 
some anxiety for the fate of the 
negotiations as a result. If even 
Turkey cannot be depended on, it 
may be asked, who can ? 

Nevertheless the anxiety over 
Cyprus is almost certainly misplaced. 
The Turkish attitude towards the 
island, though it has not always been 
consistent, has always been virtually 
unanimous. The Cyprus question 
has never been a matter of internal 
dispute in Turkey, nor is it likely to 
become so now. Menderes enjoyed 
a large measure of popular support 
for his policy over Cyprus, even when 
he changed it. That policy had 
nothing whatever to do with his fall. 
Since he succeeded in bringing the 
matter near to a settlement of a sort, 
and since the Turks are on the whole 
a conservative people who see no 
merit in change for its own sake, it is 
unlikely that anything will be done 
from their quarter to upset the 
precarious equilibrium that has been 
reached in Cyprus. 

But one cannot be so optimistic 
about the prospects from other 
quarters. The settlement worked 
out in Zurich and London early last 
year always looked too complicated 
and delicate to last for ever, and in 
the eighteen months between then 
and independence it became more 
complicated still. It had some great 
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merits: for one thing, it brought 
violence and bloodshed to an end, 
and they have not been renewed 


on any significant scale. But we 
have learned to be cautious since 
a Minister of State for the Colonies, 
in 1954, used the word ‘ never’ in 
a context that implied reference to 
Cypriot independence. Few would 
now be so optimistic as to use the 
word ‘ never’ of the possibility that 
the settlement might be upset. In- 
deed, among the issues which caused 
the negotiations to be so long drawn 
out was one that virtually assumes 
the settlement’s impermanence. 

The issue was on the future disposal 
of the British base areas on Cyprus if 
Britain should ever cease to need 
them. It is no merely theoretical 
problem. At present the British 
Chiefs of Staff still regard bases on 
Cyprus as indispensable, but if they 
were asked for how long that would 
be true their answers would vary. 
Soldiers are likely to say, ‘for so long 
as we have vital commitments to 
defend in the Middle East, such as our 
oil supplies.’ Sailors would hardly 
want the bases at all, even now. 
Airmen would probably suggest, 
‘until we have sufficient transport 
aircraft that can operate directly into 
the Middle East from this country.’ 
The Ministry of Defence might say, 
‘for so long as we need rocket 
launching-sites for intermediate- 
range rockets within reach of the 
Soviet Union.’ None would assign 


a date to his forecast. 

Such forward estimates in the 
domain of strategy seem often to be 
subject to a mysterious process of 
shrinkage, akin to Einstein’s law of 
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relativity. What was foreseen ten 
years ago as being thirty years away 
may well appear to be only ten years 
away today; and five years hence it 
will already have arrived! So it may 
be in the case of Cyprus. After all, 
it is only five years since we were told 
that the whole of Cyprus was in- 
dispensable as a base. Two years 
later the need was reduced to ‘ a base 
on Cyprus.’ Eighteen months ago 
the minimum acceptable area of the 
bases was 170 square miles, six 
months ago it was 120, and today we 
have settled for less than 100. It is 
impossible not to wonder af what 
point such a base ceases to be worth 
having at all. 

That defence requirements may 
change is only one of the reasons for 
suspecting that the settlement may 
not be permanent. But everything 
must be done to ensure it all possible 
stability. The forces of division are 
so strong that this will be a difficult 
task even with the best will in the 
world. It is not too much to say 
that there is really no such thing as 
the Cypriot people at all: there are 
simply 400,000 Greeks and 100,000 
Turks. The elaborate provisions of 
the constitution will serve to empha- 
sise their separateness rather than 
their common nationality. This was 
inevitable—otherwise there would 
have been no agreement. But while 
it follows that in their domestic re- 
lations they are bound to go on look- 
ing on each other as two distinct com- 
munities, the same need not be true 
of their foreign relations. It is to 
be hoped that in their dealings with 
the outside world they will be en- 
couraged to think and act together. 
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Admission to the United Nations is 
one obvious step in the right direc- 
tion; inclusion in the Council of 
Europe might be another. The 
Cypriots might even be encouraged to 
join N.A.T.O., of which their guar- 
anteeing powers (Britain, Greece and 
Turkey) are already members. And 
even Cyprus’s continued membership 
of the Commonwealth—by no means 
a foregone conclusion—might not be 
too high a price for us to pay in 
return for stability in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


Among the many other new states 
that are crossing the threshold of 
independence this year, two are of 
outstanding importance ; the Congo 
and Nigeria. Both are African ; both 
are (or were) conglomerations of 
widely different territories and 
peoples ; both were the colonies of 
European powers. But they have 
little else in common except their 
size, and it is their size that makes 
them so important. The former 
Belgian Congo is the third largest 
territory in Africa, after the Sudan 
and Algeria; and if the Belgian 
Trust Territory of Ruanda Urundi 
be added to it, then it would come 
second, with nearly a million square 
miles. Nigeria, on the other hand, 
though less than half the size, is by 
far the most populous state in Africa : 
its population of nearly thirty-five 
million outclasses Egypt, which is 
second with twenty-five million, and 
considerably more than doubles that 
of the Union of South Africa, which 
is third with under fifteen million. 

It is obviously of vital importance 
to the future of Africa, and also of 


relations between Africa and Europe’ 
how these two new giants fare. At 
present, two months after the Congo’s 
independence and one month before 
Nigeria’s, the omens are seemingly as 
bad as they could be for the first, and 
strikingly good for the second. The 
Congo has been torn to pieces by 
internal divisions, and the Belgians 
have left behind them a legacy of 
bitterness almost unexampled even 
in the history of colonial relations : 
the fate of the Dutch in Indonesia is 
the only possible parallel. Yet before 
we congratulate ourselves on the 
expected superiority of the British 
performance in Nigeria, it should at 
least be remembered that some of the 
problems of the two new states are 
not entirely dissimilar. 

The great weakness of all the ex- 
colonial territories in Africa is not 
their poverty in economic resources 
—many of them are potentially rich— 
but their unnatural boundaries. The 
frontiers are generally nothing but 
the lines on which the European 
powers happened to meet each other 
in the course of colonial expansion. 
The peoples enclosed within those 
frontiers did not necessarily look on 
each other as one people, and still 
do not do so. Often their fellow- 
tribesmen were separated from them 
by the new frontiers. This is just as 
true of Nigeria, and even of Ghana, 
as it is of the Congo. There have 
been prophets of woe in the last few 
years who have foreseen that the 
federation of Nigeria will break up 
into its component parts after in- 
dependence, just as the Congo is now 
doing. 

Another consequence of the way 
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the frontiers have been drawn over 
the last hundred years is that the 
economic resources of the new states 
are very unevenly distributed. Some- 
times the result has been to concen- 
trate the economic wealth in one 
particular part of the country, which 
then feels that it has an incentive to 
secede and set up a new state of its 
own. That is what the government 
of Ghana feared in the Ashanti 
region, for instance, which produces 
all the country’s gold and much of its 
cocoa. It is also what Mr Tshombe 
has been trying to do in the Katanga 
province of the former Belgian 
Congo, which is the main source of 
the country’s great wealth in minerals. 
The danger is even greater, as are the 
suspicions of the central government 
in a newly independent country, when 
the ex-colonial power has a large 
investment at stake in such an area— 
as Britain has in the Ashanti gold- 
fields and Belgium in the Katanga 
province. 

Apart from the risk of secessions, 
the queerly drawn boundaries of the 
new states also tempt them to try to 
rectify the situation by incorporating 
neighbouring territories, or even 
amalgamating into larger units under 
the impulse of Pan-Africanism. 
There is again an economic incentive 
as well as one of blood-relationship, 
and this may in the long run be 
particularly strong in the Congo. 
For one of the great resources of 
Africa is its wealth of rivers. Hydro- 
electric power is the key to the 
continent’s future development ; and 
the Congo and its tributaries together 
are calculated to hold 20 per cent of 
the entire world’s hydro-electric 
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potential. But like all the rivers of 
Africa, the basin of the Congo is 
divided between different territories. 
We know from the tragic examples of 
the Nile, the Indus, and even the 
Jordan, what quarrels can be precipi- 
tated by the division of life-giving 
waters between neighbouring powers, 
one of which necessarily has more 
control than the others of the sources 
of supply. 

Many of these problems face 
Nigeria in the long run just as much 
as the Congo. The geographical 
names speak for themselves: there 
is a former French colony called 
Niger adjoining Nigeria, just as there 
is a former French colony called 
Congo adjoining the former Belgian 
Congo. But there is nevertheless a 
strong wave of confidence both in 
Britain and in Africa that the 
prospects for Nigeria are immeasur- 
ably better in every way than for the 
Congo. If the reason can be given 
in one sentence, it must be said 
without false modesty to be that 
Britain did an incomparably better 
job than Belgium as a colonial power. 
Some may think that we had better 
material to work upon, but that 
would be to reintroduce the idea of 
natural superiority between one sort 
of African and another, after aban- 
doning the idea that there is any such 
difference of nature between African 
and European. And for that there is 
no more evidence in the one case 
than in the other. 

The fact is that, ever since the 
independence of India, it has been 
the basic assumption of British 
colonial policy, in Lord Hailey’s 
words, that ‘ colonial rule could be 
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justified only by its success in prepar- 
ing the way for its early supersession 
by political self-government.’ The 
rule was perhaps accepted in practice 
even before it was stated in theory. 
In almost all the British colonies of 
any size and viability a corps of 
indigenous administrators, officers 
and technicians, has been built up 
and a political class encouraged, 
so that the eventual surrender of 
sovereignty could be smoothly made. 
As a result, no one now doubts the 
ability of Nigerians and Ghanaians 
to govern and police themselves. 
But what hope could there be for the 
Congo, where the Belgians withdrew 
eighteen months after deciding to 
grant independence, without making 
any preparations whatever in the 
interim, and where the highest 
military rank previously held by any 
Congolese was that of sergeant- 
major ? 


For the time being, Britain’s chief 
long-term anxiety in international 
affairs concerns our relation with 
Europe. A new division of Europe 
reached the point of crystallisation, in 
the middle of this year, which might 
prove to be hardly less serious than 
the division between Eastern and 
Western Europe in 1947. In 1960, 
as in 1947, the decisive step was taken 
in the economic field. Then, it was 
the Marshall Plan that divided 
Europe between east and west ; now, 
it is the coming into force on Ist July 
of new tariff arrangements between 
the countries of the European Free 
Trade Association (the Seven) on the 
one hand, and between those of the 
European Economic Community (the 


Six, or ‘Common Market’) on the 
other. In both cases the economic 
steps were only the symptom of a 
still more important political division. 
But this time, unlike in 1947, there 
are many thoughtful people who fear 
that Britain is on the wrong side of 
the line. 

What is to be Britain’s future rela- 
tion with Europe? The arguments 
for joining Europe are economic, 
military and political ; and they are 
strong. But so are the arguments 
against. Economically, we should be 
joining one of the largest and most 
powerful commercial and industrial 
units in the world, with all the 
benefits of a huge and growing 
internal trade across customs-free 
borders, like the great domestic market 
of the U.S.A. But what would 
become of the Commonwealth, which 
at present takes nearly half our 
trade as against barely a quarter 
to Western Europe? Militarily, we 
should be able to cut the cost of 
defence by pooling all our resources 
of weapons and man-power. But 
could we rely on our European allies 
to attribute the same importance as 
we do to our commitments all over 
the rest of the world ? Politically, we 
might command (or might once have 
commanded) the leadership of a 
United Europe; but how could we 
belong simultaneously to a federation 
and a Commonwealth ? 

These considerations have troubled 
every British government since the 
war, and different factors have been 
uppermost at different times. But 
probably the economic field, in which 
we once felt surest of our ground, is 
now the one in which the greatest 
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anxiety is felt. For Commonwealth 
Preference, which was once our 
impregnable rock, is beginning to look 
more like a sand-castle in a rising tide. 
Although Britain is still by far the 
best customer for all the Common- 
wealth countries (except Canada in 
its special position next door to the 
U.S.A.), they all nowadays have large 
trading interests elsewhere: with 
Asia, the Far East and America, for 
instance, and particularly with 
Europe, including the Six of the 
Common Market. Ghana may be 
taken as a striking instance of the 
new situation; for Ghana gives 
Britain no Commonwealth Preference 
at all, and is now mainly concerned 
with the problem of selling cocoa to 
the Six in competition with the 
former French colonies of West 
Africa, which are included within the 
Common Market’s tariff system. 
The only certain thing about 
Britain’s position at present is that 
the old order is changing, but 
what kind of new order it is 
yielding place to is still a puzzle. 
The system of Commonwealth 
Preference is gradually dissolving ; 
the Common Market is a very 
hard fact; and the European Free 
Trade Association is admittedly a 
provisional makeshift. It is clear 
that the British Government has no 
considered, comprehensive plan for 
the future. But British governments 
are by nature empirical and seldom 
work out blue-prints. When they 
produce such plans as Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s ‘ Grand Design’ in 1957 to 
tidy up the institutional framework 
of Western Europe, they seem not to 
carry Conviction or to expect it. The 


most that the Government seems 
prepared to do at present is to explore 
the possibility of joining one or two 
of Western Europe’s institutions 
(Euratom, for instance, or the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
or both) without committing itself to 
irrevocable principles. This is pre- 
cisely the sort of half-measure that the 
wholehearted Europeans in France 
and Western Germany will not accept. 

Britain could in any case hardly 
take a new step towards joining the 
Six now, immediately after having 
been responsible for creating the 
Seven. And past experience suggests 
that once two such groups have been 
formed, the likelihood is that they 
will grow further apart rather than 
together. Does this then mean that 
Western Europe is irremediably 
divided into two, just as it was 
divided from Eastern Europe thirteen 
yeais ago? That would indeed be a 
melancholy admission. But the only 
way of avoiding it would seem to be 
to create yet another new, and much 
larger, association in which the Six 
and the Seven could each be merged 
as a single unit with other groups of 
the same order of magnitude: the 
U.S.A., for instance, and the Com- 
monwealth. If the present situation 
is only a staging-post on the way to 
such a destination, then perhaps all 
may yet be well. 


The retardation of the nuclear 
power programme which the Govern- 
ment recently announced in a White 
Paper (Cmnd. 1083) is an interesting 
example of the vicissitudes of the 
technological revolution of our times. 
Fifteen years ago the atomic bomb 
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was a miraculous new weapon of war : 
the idea that nuclear energy could be 
used to produce power for peaceful 
purposes was a far-off, almost in- 
credible dream. Less than ten years 
later the first commercial power- 
station using atomic energy to gen- 
erate electricity was opened in this 
country at Calder Hall. After that 
the pace increased spectacularly, and 
we began to realise that something 
had happened in the world without 
precedent since Prometheus stole 
fire from the gods of Olympus and 
brought it to earth hidden in a 
hollow reed. 

Two things helped to accelerate 
the pace of nuclear development for 
power. One was the shortage of coal 
in Britain in the post-war years. The 
other was the vulnerability of our oil 
supplies, most of which came from 
the Middle East. The Anglo- 
Iranian oil crisis in I95I was an 
awful warning of what might happen 
to the essential fuel supplies of this 
country if the oil-producing areas 
were in hostile hands. The same 
lesson was taught in another form by 
the Suez Canal crisis of 1956, because 
most of the oil coming to Britain 
from the Middle East passes through 
the Suez Canal. The fruit of these 
lessons was a sharp acceleration of the 
Government’s plans for developing 
nuclear energy as a supplementary 
source of fuel. 

In 1955 the Government made 
plans for building nuclear power- 
stations to produce a capacity of two 
thousand megawatts by 1965. In 
1957, after the closure of the Suez 
Canal, the target figure was multiplied 
by three for the same target date ; 





but the financial crisis of October 
1957 caused that date to be moved on 
by a year, to 1966. No one doubted 
at the time that it was a matter of the 
highest urgency to carry out the 
Government’s plan, if we were not to 
be confronted sooner or later by the 
kind of fuel crisis which brought 
British industry virtually to a stand- 
still early in 1947, with nearly 
two million unemployed. Learned 
economists and fuel experts paraded 
graphs showing the requirements of 
British industry soaring up into the 
top right-hand corner, leaving a gap 
beyond the capacity of our coal and 
oil supplies which only atomic energy 
could fill. Yet somehow it has not 
worked out like that at all, and now 
the programme for nuclear power- 
stations is being cut back. 

The reasons for the miscalculation 
are nothing to be lugubrious about. 
The output of coal has enormously 
improved, beyond the most opti- 
mistic expectations. For the last year, 
there have been coal-heaps piling up 
round the pit-heads which the 
National Coal Board cannot dispose 
of. The supply of fuel oil has also 
been encouraging, in the most start- 
ling way. When the Anglo-Iranian 
oil crisis began in 1951, there was 
talk of having to reintroduce fuel- 
oil rationing. But in fact the only 
result of the cessation of supplies 
from the Iranian oilfields was a 
gigantic increase of the output of 
Kuwait—that tiny patch of desert 
about the size of Wales, which now 
produces over 40 per cent of the oil 
consumed in Britain every day and 
has larger proved oil reserves than 
the entire North American continent. 





The Anglo-Egyptian crisis of 1956 
also had results which were far less 
disastrous to the British economy 
than had been forecast. Oil rationing 
in 1956-57 lasted barely six months. 
Since then it has been becoming 
clearer that oil, like coal, is something 
like a glut on the market. What used 
to be a seller’s market has turned into 
a buyer’s market; and this means 
that the power of the oil-producing 
states to hold the Western Powers 
up to ransom, as Moussadek did in 
Iran nine years ago, is now a thing of 
the past. Even the Russians today, 
so far from trying to seize Middle 
Eastern oil, seem to be working hard 
to get rid of a surplus of their own— 
for instance, to Fidel Castro in Cuba. 
The oil-producers outside the Soviet 
bloc have already begun to learn that 
they can no longer afford to take risks 
with the established markets of their 
most valuable product, on which 
their whole prosperity depends. So 
when they have revolutions nowa- 
days, as Venezuela and Iraq both did 
in 1958, the revolutionary leaders take 
very good care to ensure that the flow 
from their oil-fields is not interrupted 
for even so much as a single day. 
They realise that oil is just as much 
their life-blood as it was that of their 
predecessors whom they have over- 
thrown. The deadly lesson of 
Moussadek’s folly in Iran has sunk in. 
Political stability in the Middle 
East, and consequently the British 
interest there also, have greatly 
benefited from the change. But it 
has had the unexpected economic 
effect of making the development of 
nuclear energy in Britain less urgent 
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than it was thought to be a few years 
ago. As the White Paper puts it, 
“the need on fuel supply grounds 
for an immediate and sharp accelera- 
tion in the rate of ordering nuclear 
capacity has therefore passed.’ What 
is being done is a retardation of the 
programme, not a cancellation of any 
part of it. For this there is also a 
sound economic reason. It has 
proved that the cost of nuclear power- 
stations is unexpectedly high in 
comparison with those using con- 
ventional fuel. This will not always 
be so: by 1970 the balance of costs 
will be reversed, but only if nuclear 
research progresses, and therefore 
only if some kind of nuclear pro- 
gramme is maintained. To cut the 
programme absolutely would be 
shortsighted, and would postpone 
the full nuclear age indefinitely. And 
it is pleasant to find in the meantime 
that for once our resources look like 
outrunning our demands for the 
foreseeable future. 


How good really were the good old 
days? We sometimes suspect that 
our parents’ nostalgia for the early 
years of the century is overdone. 
Between 1919 and 1939, the adjective 
‘pre-war’ had an element of scorn 
in it. Now, after two world wars, 
there is a hankering for the world 
before 1914 as though it were a sort 
of golden age. Yet the years imme- 
diately before the First World War 
were a time of almost unexampled 
bitterness in the political life of this 
country, with strikes and lock-outs 
between organised labour and em- 
ployers, battles between Lords and 
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Commons, virtual civil war in Ire- 
land, impassioned struggles over 
votes for women and tariff reform, 
and a major international crisis almost 
every year. At the same time Great 
Britain was still the most prosperous 
country in the world. Have we 
‘never had it so good’? It all 
depends who we are, and who we 
would have been if we had lived fifty 
years ago. 

To become the Earl of Derby in the 
first decade of this century was 
certainly a unique piece of good 
fortune, as Mr Randolph Churchill 
shows with characteristic gusto in his 
official life of the 17th Earl.’ In 1908 
Lord Derby succeeded at the age of 
forty-three to an ancient title sup- 
ported by an income of around one 
hundred thousand pounds a year, at 
a time when the standard rate of 
income tax was one shilling in the 
pound. He owned valuable land up 
and down the country, including 
half a dozen stately homes. Derby 
House in St James’s Square was not 
sufficiently substantial for him, so 
he sold it and bought a larger house 
in Stratford Place: after all, he 
argued many years later, “ Lady 
Derby must have somewhere to 
change when she comes up from 
Coworth to go to the play.” At 
Knowsley, his principal home, the 
indoor staff numbered thirty-eight, 
one fewer than the gardeners outside. 
When the King and Queen came to 
stay, it was usual for forty to dine in 
the dining-room, sixty in the stewards’ 
room and sixty in the servants’ hall : 
a ratio of three to one between staff 


and guests. The generosity and 
popularity of the seventeenth Earl 
were alike prodigious. 

Mr Churchill rightly describes him 
as ‘the last of those great English 
territorial magnates who exercised an 
effective and pervasive political influ- 
ence based on the ownership of land 
and the maintenance of an historic 
association with it.’ His roots were in 
Lancashire, and it would be difficult 
to say whether he or the county did 
more to strengthen each other’s 
power and prestige. To call him the 
* King of Lancashire,’ which would 
have been tantamount to high treason 
in the days of his ancestors, was an 
affectionate tribute to his unique 
position; and it was certainly not 
conferred without a pleasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that he was also King 
George V.’s closest personal friend as 
well as his most loyal subject. One 
would think it almost impossible for 
any man to have had a happier and 
more favoured life. And yet, as 
Solon warned Croesus: “Call no 
man happy before his end.” 

It is not only that Lord Derby’s 
declining years were saddened by 
loneliness, by his own physical dis- 
abilities, and by the impact of war 
and post-war changes in the 1940s, 
with which he had little sympathy. 
Even in the heyday of his power and 
prosperity he was never entirely at 
ease in the political world of which 
heredity and a sense of duty made 
him a member. Again and again he 
was involved at the heart of great 
crises and controversies: over tariff 
reform, over conscription in the First 


1 ‘Lord Derby: “ King of Lancashire.” ’ (Heinemann.) 
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World War, over the creation of a joint 
high command for the Anglo-French 
forces, over the displacement of 
Asquith by Lloyd George, over the 
break-up of the coalition in 1922, and 
even as late as 1934 over the Indian 
problem. It is curious to find, when 
one recalls the bluff, palpably honest 
image of his later years, how often his 
contemporaries called him crafty and 
cunning, and even underhand in his 
methods. Perhaps subtler men, like 
Lloyd George, Beaverbrook and 
Birkenhead projected onto his simpler 
mind a reflection of their own clever- 
ness. More than once he was talked 
of as a possible Prime Minister. This 
was even one of the two ambitions 
he professed himself; but he only 


achieved the other, which was to win 
the race that bore his name. 

In retrospect it hardly seems 
possible that this splendid survival 
from another age should have been 
thought of for the highest office ; but 
it only shows how very recently that 
other age passed away. His per- 
sonality was, in fact, a kind of bridge 
between the old aristocracy that ruled 
Britain when he was born, and the 
new democracy that succeeded to it 
in his lifetime. It would be difficult 
to choose a more appropriate bio- 
grapher for such a personality than 
the son of Sir Winston Churchill, 
with whom Lord Derby had many 
years of friendship punctuated by 
more than one acrimonious dispute. 
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